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CHAPTER IV. 


She frowned, and for the third time toiled to bring 

Her wit to cheat the wisdom of the king. 

Twelve youths, twelve maids, in the same garb there came, 
The same in stature and in age the same: 

Not he, who Delphic oracles could guess, 

Might winnow these by look, or voice, or dress— 

Not he who slew the Sphynx might these divide, 


And range each sex upon its proper side. 
* . * * 


The monarch bade: and from the stars above 

A seraph breathed the awful name of Love ; 

Then from each kindling cheek he caught the fame— 
The rose’s blush proclaimed the woman’s name. 


THINK, monsieur,” said Firefly, as she and her cavalier 
left the stage-door of the Phoenix, “that you are a very 
good young man.” 
“Indeed I’m not, though. What makes you think so?” 
“You would not drink when you were asked, nor take a cigar; 
and you cannot play cards ; and you have never been at a theatre ; 
and you blush when you are spoken to. That is all different to all 
the other young men—even,” and she sighed, “even the best of 
them. What do you do?” 
“T paint, that’s all.” 
“ And what did you think of the piece ?” 
VoL. XIII., N.S. 1874. 
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“Tt was very pretty.” She would not confess that her anxiety for 
herself had prevented her from comprehending, much more from 
enjoying, anything she had seen or heard, while her previous con- 
ceptions of a theatre had rendered her woefully disappointed with 
the audience and performers at a house like the Phoenix. Everything 
that happened tended to make life outside The Laurels appear a 
more flagrant imposture even than the life within it. 

She talked so little on the way home that Firefly must have 
thought her not only a very good but a very stupid young man. 
They entered the house with a latch-key, and went up the steep and 
narrow stairs. 

“There, that’s over,” thought Olympia, with a sigh of relief, as 
she opened Drouzil’s door, and politely let mademoiselle enter before 
her. “This is the hardest part of it all; and this, I suppose, is 
what men call pleasure. It’s been terribly hard work tome. Good 
night, Miss Drouzil. Is there anybody here to show me my room ?” 

““Won’t you come in? We shall have some supper presently, 
when the others come home. Are you not hungry? I am.” 

“No; I am very tired, and it’s late.” 

“Late? Why, it is not one.” 

‘What, one in the morning? Why, I was never up so late in my 
life, except once at a ball. When do you go to bed, then, if you call 
one in the morning early ?” 

“Monsieur, you must be a very sleepy young man. Why, I 
never heard of anybody going to bed before three or four, except on 
Sunday, and Good Friday, and Ash Wednesday.” 

“‘T shall never be able to stand this, if this is what people do in 
London,” thought Olympia in dismay. But afraid of betraying her- 
self by any appearance of eccentricity, she followed Firefly into the 
room. ‘ But what do you do if you don’t go to bed before three 
or four?” 

“Oh, that depends. I’ve got my work to do—all my sewing, I 
mean ; and then my father is a very regular man. He seldom stays 
out after two, or three, or four.” 

“Sure he must be a policeman! What in the world does he do 
up till four?” 

“* Mais, monsieur, he must see his friends. I do not know where 
he goes, but I know he would be enraged if he did not find supper 
ready when he wants it; so that is still another affair I have to 
attend. He will be home early to-night, because he is with Monsieur 
le Général. Monsieur le Général always knows when we have any- 
thing good, and to-night we have oysters and ham. Perhaps they 
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will bring somebody else besides ; and then after supper they will 
play cards till they have made enough money. We are a very 
regular family, monsieur.” 

“Cards—strangers—four in the morning!” thought Olympia ; 
“what on earth shall I do?—lI am afraid I have a headache. Is 
there anybody to tell me my room ?” 

“You have a headache? Ah, I was sure you were not well. Is 
it very bad? Would you like some beer, or some soda-water ?' 
That is what my father takes for his head when it is very bad. 
indeed.” 

“Beer! Good Heaven, no. I only want to go to my room.” 

“But what can be done? The house is in bed by now, and there. 
is nobody who will know your room till my father and Monsieur le 
Général come home. But I can take the things off the sofa, and you 
can lie down. Perhaps you will be better soon. Ah, monsieur, L 
know what headaches are; I have had to dance sometimes with my 
head splitting so that I didn’t know where I was or anything. There, 
monsieur, lie down there quietly, and I'll take my work and be as. 
still asa mouse. Oscar—d-moi!/” 

She cleared the sofa, arranged the pillow, and then, taking up 
her sewing, sat down opposite Olympia in her father’s broken arm; 
chair. Olympia lay down; she was really tired, and thought her, 
headache was a good idea. She did not, however, close her eyese 
though it was one in the morning excitement had opened them so 
widely that she felt as though she should never be able to close them 
again. Thus it was that she saw the shaggy form of Oscar slowly 
emerge from under the table at the word of command. 

Although advised that there was no danger she could not help 
starting anxiously as she watched the monstrous beast creep towards 
his mistress with his unmuzzled mouth yawning as if to devour her. 
She would scarcely have made more than a mouthful for him: yet 
she went on threading her needle placidly and drew him on with 
her smile. Finally he buried his nose in her lap and looked up 
into her face lovingly. 

Olympia forgot her headache in what, to her, looked like a 
miracle. The group, she thought, was charming, and the charm 
was enhanced by the dizarre effect of the blue eyes and golden 
hair that looked down protectingly over the grim head on which 
Olympia, for all her superior size and strength, would have feared 
to lay a finger. It was always easy for her to turn at once from 
herself to what was outside herself, and if she could but have laid 


hold of a scrap of paper and a pencil she would have been content 
CC2 
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to wait the return of the Major’s friend for at least another hour. 
She half raised herself from the sofa, and asked—grateful for the 
discovery of at least one topic upon which she could express surprise 
without betraying eccentricity— 

“And do you really keep that creature for a lap-dog? I’ld as 
soon think of any one’s keeping a lion or a tiger as a bear. Aren’t 
you afraid of his eating you?” 

“ The dear, beautiful angel ! Why, we were cubs together—we are 
brother and sister, monsieur. Eat me, indeed !—I’ld as soon think of 
eating him. He is so gentle—so adorable. It is the grief of my life 
that he is getting old. Why, he is as old as me.” 

“Then he must be in his full strength!” said Olympia, drawing 
instinctively nearer to the wall. “I have read that bears live to forty 
years old.” 

“Forty? Do you hear that, Oscar? Monsieur says that you and 
I will live to forty years old—what an old couple we shall be!” 

“ And you're never afraid, then ?” 

“* Not when Oscar’s here. It is when he is away I am afraid. He 
is my body-guard.” 

“ Like Una and the Lion.” 

“T don’t know who he is like—there’s nobody like him. You 
need not be afraid for yourself, monsieur. He will keep his distance 
so long as others keep theirs. It is only at the bad that Oscar 
growls. If you were bad, he would growl at you.” 

“* Ah—he is dangerous, then ?” 

“It is very strange, monsieur, but Oscar is a lamb to women, but 
a lion to men. It is because he has found a man cruel and a woman 
kind. He always growls at a strange man—I should take you for a 
girl, if I did not know.” 

“ Do you know so few good men, then?” asked Olympia, turning 
first pale and then crimson at finding herself discovered by a bear. 

Firefly also coloured for an instant. ‘“ What would you, monsieur ? 
I dare say there are good men, but they don’t come to the Phcenix. 
I saw one once when I was a baby, and I’ve seen one—and Oscar 
says I’ve seen one now. And you'd never been to the Phoenix, you 
see, till I took you there.” 

“But,” said Olympia, drawing herself once more nearer to the wall, 
“if good people will have nothing to do with your life, and if you 
know the good from the bad, why do you cut yourself off from them ? 
How can you live in this horrible way?” 

Firefly looked at her sewing and worked with double speed. 

“Monsieur, till a month ago I did not know that girls ever did 
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anything else than dance: I thought that was all they were made 
for—for that, and to sew when the dancing was done.” 

“What a horrible thing! You thought a woman was no better 
than a bear?” 

“Not half so good, monsieur.” 

“ And you have done nothing else since you were born ?” 

“ Nothing else, monsieur. Did you ever hear of a place called 
France? The first thing I remember was dancing there. It was in 
a great cirgue—oh, miles round. My father used to toss me up ard 
catch me again, like a ball. He was Monsieur Joseph Drouzil, the 
great figurant, monsieur. He was great and rich then, I have heard, 
and I used to be taken to the cérgue in a grand cabriolet. I was 
tossed about all night and was taught my education all day.” 

“ And what did you learn?” asked Olympia, forgetting her head- 
ache more and more. 

“T learned to be tossed about without falling. Then we got poor, 
I’ve been told—that was just before Oscar came. But it made no 
change to me. I danced when I was rich and I danced when I was 
poor—only in the streets, monsieur, instead of the great cirgue 
where I first used to be. Monsieur, we have danced all round the 
world, Oscar and I—every day and all day long.” 

“What a life! Have you never learned? Have you never played ?” 

“ Certainly ! I have learned always to fall on my feet, and it has all 
been play.” 

“ Do you mean to say you like such a life? You have danced in 
the streets, you say?” 

‘Since I had Oscar I liked it dearly, monsieur—he has been so 
good to me, and if I had not danced he would have starved. If I 
was lazy there was no supper for him. But—monsieur, it’s different, 
now. I find that all the world is not one great cirgue after all. When 
I think of that I get so tired.” 

“ Life is one great imposture!” said Olympia. “It was a circus 
to you—it was a book of heroes to me—and we are both wrong. 
What is it, after all?” 

“I think it means getting all one can out of everybody,” said 
Firefly sadly. “That's all, I can see, that people think of or do.” 

“It’s horrible !” said Olympia hotly, leaving her sofa. ‘“ Everybody 
in the world’s a rogue but me.” 

“ And Oscar,” said Firefly, gravely. 

“ And—and—” “Forsyth, may be,” was at the tip of her tongue, 
but her anxiety to do everybody justice did not enable her to get 
beyond “ and.” 
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** And—” began Firefly: but she, too, broke down. 

Then you do not enjoy life—you who have always lived in the 
middle of the world?” 

“T don’t know what you mean by the middle of the world—as for 
‘enjoying myself I suppose I shall dance on till I dance into my 
grave, and if that’s enjoyment, I suppose I do.” 

Something in her last words touched Olympia. Firefly was not 
eloquent in conversation, that was clear: it was the whole situation, 
more even than her tone, that gave point to her words. 

“T believe you are a good girl,” she said, with a suddenness that 
made Firefly open her eyes wide enough to show the tears in them. 
“You say you know no good people. You shall know me, then. 
We will be friends.” 

But a blank look of disappointment fell over the face of Firefly. 
She shrugged her shoulders, sighed, and looked down at her work 
again. 

“Pardon, monsieur,” she said coldly, “I have no friends but Oscar. 
He will take care that I have no more.” She stopped abruptly, and 
began to sew thrice as hard as before, humming a tune the while. 
Suddenly her tune stopped, and she buried her face in the shaggy 
fleece of her bear, who submitted to the caresses she showered upon 
him with stolid philosophy. 

Suddenly, as if it flashed upon him that the stranger was in some 
way connected with a torrent of affection on the part of his mistress 
that puzzled his slowly moving mind, he turned round, looked at 
Olympia, showed his upper teeth for a moment, and then lifted up 
his nose and howled. Firefly was compelled to raise her face, and 
Olympia saw that it was wet with a rain of tears. 

“What have I said? What have I done?” she thought. “ Are 
there more riddles still? She refuses my friendship, and then cries as 
if she were heartbroken. What shall I do now? How would a 
man comfort a crying girl? Poor little thing! I hope to goodness I 
shan’t begin to cry too.—Ah, there’s somebody else mixed up with 
“this than a bear.” 

She rose at the thought of a romance like a fish at a fly. Having 
waited till Firefly had managed to dry her cheeks, 

“Is there nobody,” she asked, “ but Oscar, for whom you care?” 

“What makes you think that? You're a very curious young man 
to think a girl would care about anybody but him.” 

Olympia had tripped again: but she was interested, as any girl 
would be, and her whole face expressed most unmanly sympathy 
with a possible love tale of which some other man must be the hero. 
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She knew nothing of the effervescent ways and easily provoked 
emotions of those connected with the stage, or she would have 
thought little of what she had seen. If she had been really a man 
who knew something about the feel of the boards he would have 
taken all these tears for a challenge, and have only thought whether 
he should accept it or no. No wonder Firefly had called her a very 
curious young man. 

But Olympia was no psychologist. “Sure that’s true: I am a very 
curious—young man,” she said, understanding the “curious” in a 
sense more traditionally appropriate to a daughter of Eve. ‘‘ May be 
Til help you. I’ve read books upon books about love, and know all 
about it from beginning to end.” 

“Ah, mon Dieu!” said Firefly, half smiling at Olympia’s grave 
announcement through the tears that still hung in her eyes, “if you 
were a girl perhaps you might understand better than by reading, if 
that is all you know. Since I have learned reading I have read 
something—and I have seen it on the stage: and bah! much they 
know of it, those wise men that write books and plays. Only a girl 
could tell about love, and then she would not dare.” 

“What made you so angry when I said we would be friends?” 

“ Because I thought you were going to talk like the rest of them, 
and that is a sign for Oscar to show his teeth and swear. But he 
only put up his dear nose and howled when I cried : that showed I 
was wrong. What makes you so different from other young men 
that Oscar even is quiet with you? Ah, you are in love, monsieur, 
with somebody who is good, and that makes you so good and sage.” 

“‘ No,” said Olympia scornfully. “Love is all nonsense, out of 
books and in. It was invented by people who write novels and lies. 
I’m in love with nobody, and never have been and never will be. 
Sure you’re not in love with any of those horrible young men at the 
play? Oh, if women could only see men as they are, out of the 
books that men write for them, the men might whistle for wives.” 

“ Ah, but they’re not all horrible, not at all,” said Firefly quickly. 
“ And if I know one—or two, there will be more.” 

Olympia was once more on firm ground. Firefly might be her 
mistress behind the mimic scenery of the stage, but had clearly not 
been initiated, like Olympia, behind the scenes of the wickedness 
and treachery of the world. How else would she have spoken of 
love without a sneer? But if she meant to keep up the part she 
was playing, she let herself lose sight of many little things. Girls are 
quick and proud to confide their secrets to sympathising girls, but 
neither a princess nor a ballet girl, however inured to an atmosphere 
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of frankness, would at a first interview be ready to set the music of 
her heart play for the benefit of a stranger who is a man, and a young 
man besides. Firefly might not suspect, but Olympia’s cast-off sex 
must have been still clinging about her tones and her eyes. 

“ And who is the one that is not horrible?” asked Olympia. 

But Firefly, who had fired up in defence of her paragon, at once 
drew in her horns. 

“He is somebody I used to know—that is all.” 

“Surely you don’t mean Major Sullivan ?” 

“ What—Monsieur le Général? Oh, monsieur!” and a dle 
little laugh rippled over the surface of her last sigh. 

“ An actor, then, I suppose ?” 

““No, indeed—he is a real gentleman.” 

“Actors are the only real gentlemen,” said Olympia from the 
height of her superior wisdom. “They let you know they’re pre- 
tending, and the others don’t—nobody’s a real gentleman off the 
stage. I suppose you mean he’s somebody higher than you. Yes, 
I’ve always read that real gentlemen—your sort, I mean—like to 
amuse themselves behind the scenes. If he was a real gentleman 
of my sort, if there were any, you wouldn’t have to cry when you 
think of him. Is he going to marry you?” 

“Monsieur, you are saying very strange things. It is not his fault 
that he does not marry me to-morrow.” 

“ Of course it is not his fault!” said Olympia triumphantly. ‘Of 
course it is all yours. Of course you love him, and you think he 
loves you. What's his excuse for not marrying you ?” 

“I am the most miserable girl of all the world! He does love 
me indeed—but what can he do, when he is obliged to marry 
another girl ?” 

“T knew it! She is rich and you are poor.” 

“Monsieur, you shall not say such things—they are not true. 
They were fiancés before he ever knew me—that is, before ”—— 

“ A real gentleman indeed, to make love to you, and then coolly 
tell you he is engaged to another girl! I don’t know French, but I 
suppose that’s what you mean—and I do know the world now, so 
I’m sure. And he is cheating her too. If he is a real gentleman, 
why doesn’t he tell her and give her up, like a real man ?” 

“ Because he has a noble heart, monsieur—that is why ! Because— 
ah, he told me all the story—because she was poor, poorer than I am, 
and had no friend but him—because she had refused to be rich for 
his sake—because he was obliged to protect her, and because he 
would be a traitor and a coward and a scoundrel if he gave her up; 
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and so he would be, monsieur. But, @ Dieu merci, he loves me al! 
the same.” 

‘You are sure that other girl is poorer than you ?” 

“Quite sure, monsieur. He told me, so it is true.” 

“Sure you have a trusting heart, my poor girl. But that other 
girl—how you must hate her! And what an idiot she must be not 
to feel he doesn’t love her, and how mean-spirited if she isn’t a fool. 
What could have made you love him so much that you’ld rather give 
him up than let him do what was base and mean ?” 

“How can you ask, monsieur? I am a poor girl, as you see, 
without a friend but my dear old Oscar. I could neither read nor 
write, monsieur, till he showed me how—I didn’t think what was 
right and what was wrong. I could only dance and go head over 
heels—vor/a tout. Monsieur, he came down to me straight from the 
skies !” 

‘Of course he is handsome ?” 

“T don’t know—I only know he’s quite different from other men. 
You are more handsome, monsieur ; but he is more like a man.” 

“Tt is a wonderful story—but thank God’ if there’s one man like 
what you say. Not that I'll believe it, all the same.” 

“ But you don’t know him, monsieur. And then men do not see 
the good in the men they know. But you will never see him, so 
perhaps you will believe when you hear. I was all alone but for 
Oscar—I had never spoken to a friend. He did not tell me I am 
pretty, or try to make me talked about with him. He was above 
me, ever so far : he is good and wise, and used to teach me and scold 
me. I tried to be wise, so that he might not look down quite so 
much upon me. He taught me everything that I did not know, 
monsieur—everything in the world. He told me all about foreign 
countries, and boats, and bears. He made me think that one ought 
not to go head over heels into one’s grave. He knew everything, 
and could do everything—except dance—and I knew nothing and 
could do nothing at all. He made me hate everything, and made me 
so miserable, monsieur—and so happy !” 

“‘ He is older than you?” 

“A little. And he never told lies, even in fun, and used to make 
me laugh till I cried.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Olympia, suddenly leaving her sofa and begin- 
ning to walk up and down the room. “And first you were angry 
with him for lecturing and scolding you, and then you hated him 
more than anybody else you knew, and you were vexed because he 
paid you no compliments, and then somebody else did, and you felt 
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you would rather be thought bad and foolish by him than good and 
wise by all the world, so long as he thought anything of you—then 
you'ld let him say anything he liked as long as he said it to you— 
and you were ashamed of his despising you, and proud of his 
teaching you, and you’ld rather be looked down on by him than up 
to by a king—and you'ld rebel against him just to see how well he’ld 
put you down. And you'ld love art or—foreign countries, was it >— 
just because he did, and you’ld work and think it was for yourself 
when it was only to get a crumb of praise—and you call this being 
in love, do you? And if that’s love” 

It was her own story that she had just heard in other words. It 
was a moral equation —as Firefly’s unknown lover was to Firefly, so 
had Forsyth been to her. The parallel was so exact that not the 
divergence of a hair’s breadth was to be found. If Firefly called 
this love, what must it be called by her? She dared not answer her 
own question, but hurried on without heeding Firefly’s astonished 
gaze. 

“‘ Ah, I believe more in your hero now—may be he couldn’t help 
himself, nor you. But I'll not believe in that other girl. She’s 
poorer than him, and wants his money. She can’t be honest—she’ld 
never be so blind. But you know how to love, that’s plain, and if 
he taught you how a word must be kept if it kills you, and you 
must give up your life before his honour—that’s what J call love, 
and ”—— 

Suddenly Olympia, too completely launched on the course of her 
own thoughts to regard the movements of her companion, and with 
her eyes, as usual, wandering away in search of an invisible horizon, 
started to feel a timid arm stealing round her waist, and to hear the 
hurried, eager, half-whispered exclamation close to her ear, 

“Monsieur! You are not a man—you are a girl !” 

Firefly could not know that no man could ever speak thus of love, 
or thus express the whole inner heart of a girl. But her soul knew 
it, and rushed through the now transparent barrier of Olympia’s dis- 
guise to greet the heart that had echoed her own. She seized 
Olympia’s hand in both of hers and looked up at her with almost 
triumphant eyes. Olympia turned crimson, and was ready to sink 
underground for shame. But it was too late for,denial: she stood 
revealed. 

“ Ah,” exclaimed Firefly, as Olympia tried vainly to stammer out a 
No, “ Oscar was right all the time !” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, say nothing about this—how could you find 
out? What a miserable actress I must be—how could you know? 
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Please keep my secret—I can’t tell you why—but if you only knew 
all—I must be a man now—yes, I must be one ten times more, and 
not be found out again.” 

Firefly, so far from thinking of betraying her, looked at her with 
admiration and even with awe. 

“You must be a real lady,” she said, rather inconsequentially. 
“‘T never spoke to a real lady before. But I am so glad you are not 
a monsieur ; I did so wish we could be friends.” 

She looked so gentle and humble that Olympia, freed from the 
embarrassment of having a part to play, assumed the ré/e of patron. 

“ And we will be friends now,” she said, “so long as you keep my 
secret. You are a good girl—you are the real lady. You know 
how to love like a queen.” 

“But how brave you must be! Do you always go about as a 
man?” 

“Always. No, don’t ask me anything else ; I am—sure if I 
haven’t forgotten my name. Never mind ; Major Sullivan knows, and 
when he comes in I'll write it down. Let me see, what is yours?” 

“ Firefly. Don’t you know?” 

“‘T won’t call you Firefly. What is your real name?” 

“ Miséricorde.” 

“What a name! it’s as bad as my own. I can’t talk French ; I'll 
have to call you Cora. Oh, I’m so glad you found me out ; I won’t 
be alone now. I'll be bold enough for a boy now, and I'll have 
some one to talk to and some one to look after too. I’m getting to 
understand things now, and I'll take care you shall always be the 
lady you are.” 

“Oh, mons—mademoiselle ”—-— 

“Monsieur, if you please, till you know my name. You have 
sworn never to call me mademoiselle. And now, whois He? You 
may tell me now.” 

Firefly shyly drew from her dress a small locket, and opened the 
spring. Olympia took it, and carried it to the candle, so that she 
might examine the portrait that it contained more closely, drawing 
Firefly after her with the chain. She looked, and then, with a start, 
let the miniature of Gerald Westwood fall from her hand. 

First she looked at Firefly in utter wonder. He, the playmate 
whom she had once loved as a brother, but had always looked down 
upon from the higher level of her age and nature, to have impressed 
any girl, whoever she might be, with his claims to be Wisdom and 
Goodness rolled into one—it was too incredibly absurd. Even so 
mizht some wiser woman than Olympia wonder why Forsyth had 
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received from her the honour paid to Gerald by Firefly. But it was 
not astonishment that made her draw herself up and crush her heel 
against the floor as though trampling the locket into dust. Gerald 
was indeed a double villain. He had not only been false to 
herself but had tricked Firefly into believing a tale of pretended self- 
sacrifice as an excuse for deserting her in order to marry a richer 
girl. She had already thought that the word “ self-sacrifice” had come 
to his lips with singular ease, and now she knew why. Well indeed 
had Sullivan said “Love the poor and marry the rich—'tis the way of 
the world.” She could hardly believe it of Gerald when her reason 
gave proof of his baseness; but she could not disbelieve her own 
eyes and ears. 

“So this is the man with ‘the noblest heart,’ is it, that you love 
better than all the world?” 

Firefly looked up with wonder at her tone of intense scorn. 

“‘ And you believe all he says—every word ?” 

“ Mon Dieu! if he told me I didn’t love him, that’s the only thing 
I would not believe. I would believe him if he told me that that 
tablecloth is black.” 

“And you believe him when he tells you that—that the girl he 
has to marry is poor, and would marry him whether he will or no?” 

“Why not? If she was rich and he was poor he would have to 
marry her if he was bound. It is he that told me one must not break 
one’s word, and therefore it is true.” 

“Tt is horrible! And Gerald” —— 

“How? You know his name?” 

“You told it me just now. Yes, you did— it slipped out when 
you didn’t know.” She was not going to be found out a second 
time. ‘What should you do if that other fool of a girl was to set 
him free?” 

“Oh, monsieur, I should go mad with joy!” 

“Then—if he is such a prize—you may be sure she will never set 
him free. You must make up your mind never to see this Gerald 
again.” 

“Don’t I know it? Have we not promised to bear it long ago? 
Oh, why do you speak so hardly ?” 

“My poor girl, I speak like that because I know the world. 
Thank God I met you—that I know how to behave like a man now. 
I have only to play at being a scoundrel and I'll do. Go on trusting : 
but I'll take care you shall never speak to another man but me.” 

“Please,” said Firefly, looking up at her imploringly, “let me 
keep with you; I don’t want to speak to any but you and Oscar, 
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now He’s gone. QO, Cie/, what shall I do! There’s my father and 
Monsieur le Général, and supper not begun to be laid.” 

“Never mind, Cora,” said-Olympia, boldly. “I’m not afraid of 
such cowards as men. I wondered why men’s clothes made me feel 
like a coward, and now I know.” 

“ Mais, monsieur, you are a brave girl !” 

“Oho, Miss Miséricorde,” said the Major, “ye’ve been makin’ 
fove to me friend Charley, have ye? Ye’d better turn in, me boy; 
I’m afraid we’ve kep y’up, Joe an’ I. Ye’ll find your room on the 
top o’ them stairs. I'll look yup to-morrow mornin’, an’ see how 
ye like your quarthers.” 

Olympia, with a warning look at Firefly, ran up stairs without a 
word. And so ended her first day’s experience of the longed-for 
life of a man. 


CHAPTER V. 


He held that all things are devised 

To be by chemists synthesised, 

That, from each pair, there thus may be a 
Projection of some third idea : 

That love from opposites is bred, 

As white is;born from green and red, 
And that, like white, ’twould ne’er be seen 
If green were wed with blue or green : 
That ’tis from discords that we call 

Our fullest harmonies of all— 

As if the chorus of the birds 

Sang not in unisons and thirds, 

Or as if Flora’s hues were blent 

By contrast and by complement, 

To suit the laws ordained as hers 

By savants, taught by milliners, 

Who the Forget-me-Not eschew 
Because, its huesjare green and blue. 

In “ Like likes Like ” lies Nature’s skill, 
And always did, and always will. 


Ir may be remembered that Firefly’s only knowledge of the poet 
whose fame is conventionally supposed to be more than co-extensive 
with the English language was confined to the fact that the public-house 
near the Phoenix Theatre had been named after and perhaps kept 
by somebody named Shakespeare. The sign was not wholly inappro- 
priate, for the Shakespeare was an actors house of call and the 
fountain from which many of those employed at the Phoenix drew 
their inspiration. 
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A few evenings after the treaty of mutual aid and protection had 
been drawn up between Mrs. Westwood’s pupil in propriety and 
the ballet-girl, the bar of the Shakespeare was as thronged as it had 
been many hundreds of evenings before. The performance was over, 
and some of those who had been working hard to amuse others 
were now making others work to amuse them in their turn. The 
Pheenix toiled late, but the Shakespeare toiled later still, and would 
work on till the Argus called London was pleased to open one of 
his other eyes. 

“ Talking of swells,” said one, “ who was the specimen that came 
behind to-night ?” 

“ How should I know? Some swell that’s had enough of Fop’s 
Alley, I suppose, and wants to write a book of travels about the 
other side of the water. I tell you I was ashamed of you all to- 
night—every one of you. You disgraced the profession. One 
would think none of you fellows had ever played to any above 
costermongers in your lives.” 

“Come! If it comes to that, I don't think you got much by slapping 
him on the back and calling him your dear boy.” 

“No, I didn’t—and that shows what sort of a swell the fellow 
must be. I’ve played at the Oberon before I ever heard of this 
hole, and slapped a duke on the back before now, and he liked 
it too.” 

“ Let me see—wasn’t it when you came to the Phcenix that they 
gave up the Bear ?” 

“T should think it was—as though I’ld play in the same piece 
with a Bear! ‘The profession’s going to the dogs; but I’m not 
going to make myself a monkey yet awhile. Well, the swell didn’t 
get much fun to-night, that’s one comfort. Did you see the snub he 
got from the Fly?” 

“Oh, the Fly—that’s nothing. She never speaks to anybody 
now she’s taken up with that young fellow.” 

“ T never saw such a case of jealousy,” said another. “‘ He comes 
with her every night, never speaks to anybody himself, and won’t let 
her look at anybody but him.” 

“ He’s an uncommon good-looking young fellow, though. I doubt 
if he’s English, and those foreign fellows will have a knife in you as 
soon as look at you. _ who'ld ever have thought such a thing of 
the Fly?” 

“JT would. I’ld think it of any woman. Does anybody know 
him? Has anybody ever heard him say a word but ‘Yes’ and 
‘Re’? 
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“ You're talking of young Seaward, I suppose ?” said a new comer. 
“I know something about him—he’s an artist; but if you ask me 
where mademoiselle picked him up, that’s more than I can say. 
Any way, she doesn’t seem inclined to drop him down again. The 
last thing I know of him is that he and she walked away as lovingly 
as usual from the stage door, arm in arm. That’s what comes of 
those stuck-up girls—I never saw a girl so far gone in all my days. 
There’s one thing though I'll say for her—it isn’t every girl that will 
flatter up a man’s conceit by letting all the world see she’s his slave. 
Hulloa, young man—where are you pushing to? Oh, if you want to 
pay, that’s another thing. Here, Brown—here’s actually one of your 
customers who wants to pay !” 

But how and why it was that a customer who was eager to pay his 
reckoning had found his way to the Shakespeare, and why he 
behaved himself so much at variance with the custom of the place, 
is sufficiently remarkable to require a longer history. 

While he who loved Olympia forced himself to condemn her, he 
who was to have been her husband believed in her still. Not loving 
her except in the old brotherly way, he had no misgivings: towards 
her his heart, and therefore his judgment, was unclouded. He 
knew that she had never told a lie, except for honour’s sake, and that 
all her thoughts and actions, to all who cared to read them, were as 
open as the day. He had never thought ill of anybody in his life— 
except Tom Harris: and he was not going to begin with her. 
Starting from the opposite point of view to that of Forsyth, he 
argued, perhaps not much less soundly, that what was incredible 
could not be true. Her departure at the same time with the 
Major was a coincidence—nothing more. She had gone to 
London to ‘carry out her insane scheme of making a fortune 
with her own hands. She had done so for his sake, and 
had not said a word about it even to him because she already 
knew that he disapproved, and would have prevented her. She 
had already refused a coronet for his sake, and this was a new 
sacrifice—wild indeed, but not the less real—for him. She was 
slandered, and he must prove her innocent—she was alone in 
London, and he must save her from a million perils. He could under- 
stand, or thought he could understand, her unwillingness to come to 
him (now once more a rich man) without a penny, and to be exposed 
to the charge of having schemed to win him. Everything she did 
would be of necessity, and according to her nature, outrageously 
sudden, wild, and generously unreasonable. This was his judgment 
and he knew her, or believed he knew her, from top to toe. 
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Alas! This was all very generous—but is not everybody, even 
the frank-souled Gerald Westwood, more or less a Lord Wendale, 
whose best acts and impulses may spring from fountains that he who 
follows them in the very best faith would blush to look upon ? 

It was with a strange wild feeling of relief, like a criminal who is 
suddenly reprieved, that Gerald, after the first moment of astonish- 
ment, heard the news that had filled all the rest of the household 
with dismay. ‘He was not released from his betrothal by scandal that 
he could not believe, but its fulfilment was delayed. Nay, he was 
seized with a shameful desire, which he sought to dismiss’ at once 
before it was formed, that he cou/d believe the tale that the others 
found so easy to swallow. If she had gone off with the Major, she 
would be disgraced, but he would be free. He deserved no blame 
for the wish, which, in a more Lord Wendale-like nature, would no 
doubt have become a thought also. 

Olympia was right—he was as false as a man could be. No 
sooner had he pledged his word to her than he had broken it for 
the sake of a pair of blue eyes. 

After all, the blue eyes had been before the brown eyes in the 
field. They were the first that had welcomed back to England the 
young man who had had nothing to do with blue eyes or black since 
he was a boy, and no doubt they did their work more subtly than the 
shy lad, who could rescue a bear from a broken neck but could not 
look at the bear’s mistress without blushing, was aware. In any case 
the generous champion of Olympia had come back heart-whole to 
the little dancing girl. Men mostly must look down, or at least 
fancy they look down, in order to love in the grand style : how could 
he give the protecting love of a man to the girl whose head was always 
enveloped in clouds that he could not fathom, and whose heart was 
always bursting with desires that he could not comprehend? He 
must look up to Olympia ; but Firefly looked up to him. To the first 
he was still the child of her own childhood: to the other he was a 
man anda hero. To love the first was a duty, to love the second 
was a joy. 

It was the story, over again, of Forsyth and Olympia—burlesqued, 
perhaps, but not the less real. Possibly Olympia herself was not 
quite so immaculate in the matter of loyalty that she could afford to 
throw stones. He, alone and friendless in the midst of London, 
had found a friend. Life grew more idyllic among the paving 
stones than that of the lost Lord Calmont at Don Pedro’s guénta. 
The young sailor no more dreamed that he was falling over head and 
ears in love than he could help it, and she, whom hard work and a 
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bear’s friendship had kept more pure in heart than all the prayers of 
a convent, went into love with open though unsuspecting eyes. 

History without events is hardly possible: there is no history 
either of Gerald’s life in London, or of the golden age. In after 
years, Gerald Westwood, when he recalled this month or more of 
poverty and disgrace, could only remember that it was the happiest 
month in all his years. He worked with his own hands all day long for 
his daily bread. He was often hungry, he never amused himself, 
and he made no friends but two—a bear that could not speak, and a 
girl that could not read. He was engaged to a girl whom he could 
not marry, he had lost his profession and prospects, had quarrelled 
with his family, and had been disappointed in friendship. He ought 
to have been as miserable as the day was long, and he was as happy 
as the days were short. He kept his health, he had no leisure for 
thinking, and was in love without knowing it--the three beatitudes 
which compose the eighth heaven. A great man who possessed the 
three gifts of genius, uninterrupted good fortune, and an unlimited 
capacity for enjoyment, declared that in the course of a long life he 
had once been happy for as much as two weeks. Gerald’s gifts were 
the better, for he was happy for four. 

Time was too precious to be wasted in sleep. The Firefly was a 
nightbird, so that he had to woo late and work early. Happily it 
did not follow that because he knew her he was obliged to see too 
much of Monsieur Drouzil or Monsieur Drouzil’s friends. So long 
as she made enough money and never forgot to lay out supper she 
might amuse herself during her leisure hours after midnight as she 
pleased. ‘They had never hung heavy on her hands, for she had her 
needle, her bird, and Oscar: but before long she must have wondered, 
if she ever thought of anything but the present hour, how she could 
have found even these resources sufficient for all her needs. She 
had no Mrs. Westwood to instruct her in the proprieties, and her 
four-footed guardian and chaperon gave Gerald tacit permission to 
visit her as soon and as late as he pleased after his work and hers was 
done. Night was her day and midnight her noon: according to her 
experience, the first hours of the morning were the orthodox hours for 
a morning call. 

After a time Gerald used to find himself at the stage-door of the 
Phoenix, or near it, about the time when the performance was over. 
He never went into the house, for the young man who had once 
astonished the Phoenix by going there in full dress had still enough 
of the spifit of The Laurels in him to be ashamed of the chance ot 


being remembered by those who had stared at him in the uniform of 
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gentility. He could not divest himself of the uniform of a gentleman, 
seeing that he could not take off his skin: but if any man thinks it 
easy to give up the respect that is paid to clothes, let him try. More- 
over, even from the first, he had an insuperable objection to see the 
blue-eyed and golden-haired girl, whom he knew to be the merest 
child in heart, posiag in paint and spangles before an audience such 
as that which frequented the Phoenix. It would have been worse, 
perhaps, if all these people had been dukes and duchesses, but it 
was bad enough as it was: and, as he could not bear to think of it, 
he kept away and hid his eyes. The ostrich is a wise bird—if he 
cannot alter facts he can alter fancies, which are the more important 
things of the two, and often much harder facts than the facts them- 
selves. He preferred to think of her only as he saw her, and not as 
she might be seen any night by hundreds of eyes besides his own. 

So he waited patiently till she came out in her bonnet and shawl, 
and then saw her home. They had plenty to talk about: they were 
seldom silent, and never both at a time. When they reached home 
there was a great deal to be done. She did not, like Olympia, try to 
march him off straight to dreamland. Instead of trying to teach, she 
tried hard to learn, patiently and with reverence. He, whose very 
spelling was doubtful and who knew nothing but what his own ex- 
perience had taught him, was to her the incarnation of knowledge and 
of wisdom besides. 

As for the poor girl herself—but little, if anything, need be said 
of her. She has already told her story to Olympia, and the additional 
details that Gerald knew consisted of nothing more than the names 
of places which, except in name, were all the same to her. The 
universe was a stage, and Monsieur Joseph Drouzil its manager. 
Gerald set up a fiction, in which he resolutely believed, that the girl 
was a princess changed at nurse or stolen: he could not or would 
not think that the brandy-sodden ruffian of a posture master could 
have created that part of the universe which was called Firefly. 
There was no reason, however, beyond his own wish, for justifying 
his intuition: the Joseph Drouzil might have been a very different 
sort of vessel when it first floated from the hands of the ship-builder, 
and he too, in his time, might have received the worship of some 
higher soul, however incredible such a thing might seem. Gerald 
was, or rather had been, thoughtless and careless enough, but he 
believed in God as well as in honour, and it was terrible to find one 
so fair to look upon, so pure and gentle by nature, seemingly as 
utterly devoid of a soul as her bear. He gave her his heart, and, by 
slow degrees, it became a soul. 
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So, in watching and welcoming the transformation of the Firefly 
into a loving woman, the days and nights slipped by. Not a word of 
love talk had passed between them when, one unlucky evening, 
a thought of the most pressing prose broke into this idyll of London. 
His luggage still lay unclaimed in Covent Garden. It would have 
been a curious piece of forgetfulness if his head had contained room 
for more thoughts than one at a time, and if he, in his present 
circumstances, had not been ashamed to meet the eye of the waiter 
in the coffee-room. Why it is that all mankind should stand in such 
shame-faced awe of the race of waiters is a question too profound for 
any psychologist that the world has yet known or perhaps ever will 
know: but it is certainly a fact that every waiter is a mesmerist of 
the first water. Gerald, however, managed to recover his luggage by 
means of a messenger, who, besides his portmanteau, brought him a 
packet which had been forwarded to the hotel and which was the last 
thing in the world that he expected to see. 

The packet consisted of the four letters from his mother directed 
to the care of T. Harris, Esq., R.N., and sent by the latter, after 
some delay, to the last address given by Gerald to anybody since he 
had left home. All was forgiven, and he was implored to return at 
once in order to marry his cousin as soon as he pleased. It was 
from them that he learned how Lord Wendale had proposed to 
Olympia and had been refused. He dashed the letters to the other 
end of the room and sat down in despair. That evening he and 
Firefly learred from one another all that they had gained and all that 
they must lose. 

Perhaps he ought not to have allowed her tears to open his whole 
heart to her and to make him tell himself, and her too, that he loved 
her better than all the world. But he was no Forsyth who had 
schooled himself to suffer all things and to make no sign. He was 
besieged with a thousand temptations besides her irresistible tears. 
He might act as if he had never received these letters at all—he 
might marry Firefly, and so render the fulfilment of his duty to 
Olympia impossible. How the conflict ended we know. He may have 
judged like a blockhead, but he certainly judged like a gentleman. 

What was right to Gerald was right to Firefly. She could not help 
protesting with her tears, but she never once protested against her 
doom by her words. And now, though more than ever bound in 
love to Firefly, he was more than ever, in honour, bound to Olympia. 
She had shown, as it appeared to him, such boundless loyalty and 
devotion that if he spent his whole life in righting her he shouid yield 
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“Where are you going? What are you doing ?” asked his mother, 
when she found him busily packing up within an hour after Forsyth 
had turned his back upon The Laurels. 

“‘T am going to find Olympia. She is in London, and I am going 
there.” 

“ Are you gone out of your senses ?” 

“If I am, I shall soon know.” 

“ But in London ”—— 

“ If she was in the moon I must do all I can to find her. Even in 
London one can find what one looks for in seventy years. If I’m 
wrong, I’m a fool: but if I didn’t go, after all that’s been said, I 
should be a blackguard. You wouldn’t wish me to be that, I’m sure.” 

She knew, when he spoke in that tone, that she might as well speak 
to the wind. 

“That’s the reward one gets for indulgence,” she said. “That 
comes of sparing the rod—one’s nieces go off with majors and one’s 
sons call one names. Never mind—young people think old ones 
fools, but old ones know what young people are.” She had been 
beaten, but had won the last word. Gerald did not answer her, 
but went on with his packing all the same. It was certainly an 
obstinate family on both sides. 

The Captain, who had shown himself quite as obstinate as any of 
them, took another line. 

“ Gerald, my boy,” he said gently, “ I’m worn out of my life by all 
this, and if you hear of my blowing out my brains or hanging myself, 
don’t you be surprised—that’s all. I’ve got myself to thank for it ” 

“ Father—what are you talking about ?” 

“‘T meant all for the best, my boy—all for the best, by George! 
When I say I'll hang myself, of course I don’t mean that, but it’s all 
the same thing. I’m off my head, and that’s where I am. You stop 
quietly at home, there’s a good boy. I know what you don’t know ”--— 

** I wish, sir, you would tell me what you know.” 

“ That’s just where it is. By George!” he groaned, “if it was put 
in print they’d say it was a lie. I wouldn’t believe it if it was in the 
county paper.” 

“ Nor would I, if it said Olympia had run away with Major Sullivan. 
I wouldn’t believe it if it was in the log-book. Look here, father, I 
must go and I will go. I shall find her out, never fear, and bring 
her back safe and sound. Just think what may become of her! I 
suppose you don’t want me to be a blackguard, father?” 

“‘God forbid, my boy. But if you find she’s with Sullivan ?” 

“If she’s with Sullivan I’ll let her stay with Sullivan, She wouldn’t 
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be our Olympia, that’s all, and it’s our Olympia I mean to find. How 
can you believe such tales?” 

“Well, good-bye, my boy,” he said sadly. ‘And if anything 
happens, you'll believe I meant it for the best. I’ve tried to bea 
good father and do right by everybody, and it’s hard to—there, God 
bless you, and I hope you're right, but I know you're not, all the 
same.” 

So Gerald, who had said good-bye to Firefly for ever, returned to 
the city in which every brick spoke eloquently of her and of nothing 
but her. One resolution he carried up with him—whatever might 
happen, he would never see her again. Every thought of her was 
now falsehood and treason. He did not palter with himself by saying 
that her soul had claims upon him that he ought not to disregard. 
His was not a mind in which two opposite courses of action could, 
at the same time, both be right and neither wrong. It was Firefly or 
Olympia, love or honour: and his choice had been made. 

And the result of all this was that, before the evening was over, he 
was looking at Firefly from an obscure corner in the pit of the 
Phoenix, and had found his way into the Shakespeare for the sake of 
hearing her name and, perhaps, some news of her at second or third 
hand. 


CHAPTER VI. 


We doubted, quarrelled, tore ourselves asunder, 
Faith mimicked falsehood, hope was like despair : 
We doubt not, strive not: calmly now we wonder 
Why we were happy—yet we know we were. 
Then passed no day but left twelve hours of sadness, 
Then came no night but brought twelve hours of pain ; 
Now night brings rest, and day gives hope and gladness, 
And—could we only weep, and love, again ! 


No wonder that after what he had heard he was anxious to pay 
his reckoning and be gone. 

He who could not believe harm of Olympia was not likely to 
believe evil of Firefly. But this was not in the bargain—he had not 
left her in order that she might fall a victim to public-house slander. 
It was only too likely, as he felt rather than knew, that she who had 
learned the need of friendship and companionship only to lose it 
should have been driven to supply the place of a lover with a friend, 
and, though the jealousy of the dog in the manger rose up in him, 
he could throw no blame upon her. There were plenty of Charles 
Seawards about, as he knew, ready enough to take advantage of the 
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desolation of the Fireflies. To know that much there was no need 
to have read of Bacchus and Ariadne. 

No; he would see her no more, except to warn her; and also, 
perhaps, to prove that he had as little cause for jealousy as he had 
the right to be jealous of one who was henceforth nothing more to 
him than one whom he had loved, and loved still. That, also, was 
duty ; and having done all he could as a friend for her whom he 
loved he would be able, with a heart comparatively at ease, to do 
his imperative duty for her whom he loved as a friend. 

He did not believe in this fellow Seaward ; but his incredulity did 
not give him sleep, and the next afternoon he found himself less 
guided by his own free will to the lodgings of Monsieur Joseph 
Drouzil than drawn there independently of his will. What should 
he do when he got there? What was he going to say? However, 
it is a wise moth that knows what he is going to do when he reaches 
the flame, and this particular moth was certainly no wiser than his 
fellows. In spite of the earliness of the hour, considered from 
Firefly’s point of view, the way was so natural for him to take that 
he could have scarcely taken any other. His hand paused and 
trembled on the handle of the door of Monsieur Drouzil’s room, but 
he opened it and made a step across the threshold. 

“Gerald! Mon Dieu /” 

It was the cry of startled joy itself; but it did not last long 
enough for him to read it in all its fullness. Still it was enough, and 
more. He had come to London to search for Olympia, and in that 
moment Olympia took her flight from the world. 

“You have come back to me! She has made you free! She 
is” 

Her eyes asked the rest: it is to be feared that the word “ dead” 
was floating about somewhere below her brain. And why not? 
What meant death to her rival would mean life to her. 

He could scarcely look her in the face or bring out a word. 
“No. I am come—lI am come to say good-bye.” 

She had started up to meet him. What could his coming ever 
mean but joy? But such a wilderness of sorrow came into her 
face—the very blackest of April clouds. How could he have thus 
come back to her out of a dream unless her rival had died? And 
she had not died. 

“Oh, Gerald! Are we to spend our lives in saying adieu ?” 

What could he say? His visit itself was selfish cruelty unless he 
felt himself free to clasp her to his heart as he burned to do. He 
had not seen her or heard her voice for days. 
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“ My darling, I never meant to have come. I wish to God my 
tongue had been cut out before I told Olympia I would marry her 
when I didn’t know what I was saying. But I came; how could 
I help it? And I’m all the more bound to her now. As if she 
hadn’t given up everything else, she’s lost her good name besides for 
me.” 

Poor Firefly sighed, and gave a little moaning cry. 

“Then—then why do you come to me again? Did we not say 
adieu? Did not saying it make me almost happy to think I loved 
one so noble? Oh, I had made up my mind to bear—I could 
have borne all but seeing you again.” 

“TI wish you could unlove me—no, I can’t wish that; what a 
hideous, selfish beast I am! But there’s one thing I can’t bear, 
darling. I come to warn you. I’ve heard things said that I can’t 
believe, and I can’t rest till I’ve heard you say they’re not true. I 
can’t unlove you ; and if I could” ——— 

Firefly, whom nothing could persuade that he was not a hero and 
the wisest of mankind even if he had been proved the vilest, 
trembled into gathering tears. 

“What have you heard—what have I done but love you always?” 

“What a miserable pair we are! What a fool I have been. Do 
you really love me still?” 

“‘ Oh, Gerald, if you had to marry hundreds and hundreds of wives 
I would love you the best of them, though I mightn’t ever see you or 
have one word.” 

“Just for that I’m glad I came once more. We may take one 
minute more to love each other in before—my darling, I oughtn’t to 
ask you to love me now, but I do.” 

“You can’t ask me not to love you. I don’t give up that if I give 
up you.” 

‘What a load you have taken off me! it makes me almost happy. 
How can there be such liars in the world !—and nobody ever hears 
a lie without taking for granted it’s true. I’m just the same; I’ve 
been half crazy with jealousy.” 

“You jealous of me?” 

“I’m not now, though. I heard some wretched cads from the 
Pheenix talking about you ” 

“ About me?” 

“ And some fellow called Seaward. I felt inclined to get up and 
tell them they lied, only I wouldn’t have your name mixed up in a 
pot-house squabble. Is there such a fellow?” 

“‘ Seaward ?—you heard of me and—and Seaward ?” 
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“Is there such a fellow, then?” 

“ Oh, Gerald—surely you couldn’t think—why she—he ”——- 

“‘T never heard your name mentioned with any man’s before.” 

Firefly was quick-witted : he had never found her unready with 
an answer till now. The truth was as quick to spring to her lips as 
to be born in her heart: she had had no teacher of morals but 
Oscar, and she had not learned from him how to evade truth, much 
less how to speak falsely. Her moment’s hesitation meant more 
than another woman’s lie. 

“Oh, Gerald—if you only knew— it is so absurd, so strange !” 

“Come, tell me! I have had secrets and mysteries enough, by 
George! Please don’t let us say good-bye with a secret on our 
minds.” 

She looked up at him eagerly. The look itself was a caress, 
almost a smile. It was the April face that he had once kissed, and 
once only, with a ray of the old sunlight finding its way through the 
new cloud. Firefly might suffer perhaps more sharply than those 
who suffer more deeply, but even if she were dying a smile would 
not be very far away. 

‘“* Mon Dieu, how you would laugh and stare if you knew all!” 

“I shall never laugh again,” he said, with an implied rebuke. 
“Who is he that they say takes your arm and is never away from 
your side and that will not let you speak to a soul but him?” 

She looked a little frightened. ‘“ Please, Gerald, don’t ask me. I 
mustn’t tell—I promised not to tell.” 

Her incapacity for telling even a white lie ought to have 
reassured him and made him rest satisfied with her secret even if it 
was for ever unsolved. But what lover, in his place, ever did what 
he ought to do? 

“Then he does take your arm and is always with you? [or 
Heaven’s sake say ‘No.’ Do you think because I am bound to tear 
myself from you that I can leave you to be talked about in pot- 
houses—good God! I came to hear you say it is not true. Let new 
love come in time if it must, but not now, while I can’t help loving 
you still, before you're off with the old. I don’t believe it ; but don’t 
send me away from you wretched. Say who he is—tell me it is all 
nothing—but I can’t live with such a thing as that upon my mind.” 

Her smile was gone now. “Oh, Gerald, don’t speak like that! 
You make me think I’m doing wrong.” 

“ Firefly! You are keeping me on the rack. I must know for 
your sake—how can I tell into what hands you mayn’t have fallen? 
Who is he? I know his name is Seaward—that he is a painter: so 
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no doubt I can find out if I please. Is he any relation of yours? 
I have heard of misunderstandings and quarrels about girls’ brothers 
who wanted to hide themselves.” 

“Gerald! You know I have no relation in the world but my 
father and Oscar.” 

“Have you known him—before you knew me?” 

“Not a week ago. I saw—him—the day after you went away. 
Indeed I will tell you all I can”—— 

“ There is nothing that 7 would not tell you.” 

“Yes, there is—it is anything you promised not to tell. It was 
you that told me a promise must be kept even if it kills. Did you 
not leave me because you promised? Was it not because you told 
me it is right to keep a promise that I let you go? It was not 
because I wanted to, mon Dieu / And now you ask me to break 
mine.” 

If he had been able to bear this, Gerald would have been more or 
less than a man. With all his good qualities his mother’s son had 
no fair chance of being born with a larger mind than falls to the 
common share. To him, as to any other lover, a secret meant 
treason. It should have occurred to him sooner that he had no 
right to make any such compact with her as his heart proposed— 
that he should give her up while at the same time she should 
remain true tohim. He knew that they must be nothing to one 
another since they could not be all. And yet how could he see 
the girl whom he loved with all his strength drifting, as it could not 
but seem, into perdition, and himself, by thus deserting her, the 
cause? Was it impossible that she, whom he had taught to love, 
was consoling herself out of sheer loneliness and despair? He was 
perhaps no wiser than he had been many months ago, but his 
insight into the possibilities of a woman’s heart had grown strangely 
clear. 

He could neither analyse nor lecture: he could only feel. The 
store of jealousy, to which the train had been laid last night, had 
taken fire : he felt himself turn pale. It was his first love, and all its 
emotions were new. 

“But I have not promised not to find out about this Seaward,” he 
said, “and I will. Heaven knows I don’t distrust you—oh, my 
darling, whom I love so much, I can’t bear this any more. There 
are bounds to keeping one’s word ; I have tried hard and failed. 1 
can’t be true to one and love another—I can only be true to you. 
I don’t care about a hundred Seawards or a thousand Olympias or 
anything in the world if I have you. Come, let us forget it all, and 
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be as we used to be. I will be your husband and you shall be my 
wife, and we will let everything else go. ©There—you have won, my 
own darling—how could I ever think I could give up you?” 

For one moment the girl lighted up with joy. She seemed 
scarcely to touch the ground with her feet, as if she were about to fly 
to his arms. Suddenly a low growl from the forgotten Oscar made 
Gerald start. It may or may not have had anything to do with the 
matter, but the moment for her flight into joy seemed gone. 

“You have always been bidding me to do what you said was 
right, and now you bid me to do what you said was so wrong that 
you must give up me rather than do it—what am I to do?” 

The words may sound cold enough, but they were not cold. Nor 
did he think so. Passion would not have paused to speak them, 
but Firefly’s was the love of worship which can tolerate in its idol 
nothing short of perfection. If Gerald had told her it was right to 
commit murder, to steal, or to lie she would have believed without 
question ; but the newly-born, unworn soul could not see how he 
who was always right could be himself when he, on his own showing, 
sought to tempt himself and her to do what he had so crucially con- 
vinced her he knew to be wrong. It was not a thought, but an 
instinct, which is far stronger and far clearer. 

But his was not the love of worship. Passion had burst its gates 
and was sweeping him on with the tide. He had aimed at self- 
conquest, but he was not quite so cold-blooded a young man as to 
be able to succeed. 

“What’s Olympia to you? Why should you make yourself 
miserable for her? I tell you I’m beginning to hate the girl. If I 
find her I’ll tell her all—I’ll tell her that I’ve behaved like a cad to 
her if she likes, and I feel I have, but I won’t and I can’t give up 
you. How could I marry her and love you !—good God! it’s hor- 
rible to think of—never see you again ” 

“Oh, Gerald, Gerald, how can I ever believe what you tell me 
any more? When you left me was it because you cared for her most 
after all?” 

“You'll send me mad! If you talk like that you don’t love me. 
I see how it is,” he said suddenly and passionately, “when I gave 
you up you gave up me too. I won’t ask anything more about that 
fellow you talk of—I’ll go to the Phoenix and see with my own 
eyes—and if he’s after you in the wrong way, and I shall soon know, 
it shall be so much the worse for him. I'll save you from that, any 
way, and then—then—” he went on with a miserable attempt to 
seem calm, “I'll put Olympia right, and then I'll go off somewhere 
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where I shan’t see either of you again. I did think that you loved 
me almost as much as I love you.” 

He was torturing himself even more than her: but cruelty and 
self-torment are the two grand attributes of Love before he is old 
enough to be wise. It was Gerald’s first passion: and it came 
down with a crash upon every note in the confused and unpractised 
scale. 

“‘ Gerald !—Gerald !” she cried out, ready now to say anything, to 
break every promise rather than let him go. But he was gone. 

“Why, Cora!” said a full soft voice from somewhere in the sky 
above her, “what has happened? You poor foolish child—there, 
don’t cry like that,” and she felt an arm placed round her waist. 
“One would think you were heart-broken. Nothing has happened 
to Oscar ?” 

Olympia, who had never given or received a caress since Gerald 
was a baby, drew the girl’s golden head to her bosom and let it rest 
there, while Firefly sobbed as if she were indeed broken-hearted. 
Nor had Firefly—-save once—ever given or received a caress, except 
from Oscar: and this unknown, longed-for tenderness made her weep 
and sob the more. 

“* What is it, Cora?” asked Olympia, when she thought the tears 
must be running dry. ‘“ You must not cry yourself ill—there’s 
nothing worth crying for like that, I’m sure. You'll be making me 
cry too, and that would never do. Tell me what it is—I’m your 
lover now, you know, and you must tell me all.” 

“T—I can’t tell you. I think I shall die.” 

“Nonsense. People don’t die, or I’ld have been dead by now. 
Is it your father—is it Oscar—is it the Canary ?” 

““TIt—it was He.” 

“He? I’m heart-sick of Hes! Who is it now? Sure you're 
not crying your blue eyes out about a man? You don’t mean ”—— 

“He has been here—and he loves me—and I’ve sent him 
away angry: I’ve made him wretched, and I shall never see him 
again.” 

“Cora! Don’t tell me Gerald has been here again! He has? 
Oh, what will I do! When did he come? What has he been 
telling you?” 

“ |—he—he wanted to give up that other girl and come back to 
me: and I” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Olympia, in a bitter tone that was not, however, 
without a note of triumph. ‘“ Now she won’t have him he comes 
back to you. He is a wise young man to have two strings to 
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his bow. He can’t get money, so he must make shift with love. 
What did you say ?” 

Firefly suddenly and quickly drew her head away. 

‘Oh, but she would have him though! He is still bound to her 
—ten times more, he told me. He wanted to give her up—it is not 
she that has given up him.” 

“Not she that gave up him? What—he means to marry her 
still and keep you too? He dares come and break your heart when 
he thinks himself bound to—another girl? What did he tell you 
about that other girl?” 

“* Nothing.” 

“ Nothing at all?” 

“ Only what I have said. Oh, you must not be angry with him, 
indeed! He loves me so much, and it is so hard.” 

‘Cora, you are a little simpleton. It’s you I’m angry with, not 
with him. He’s a man. Is he coming here again? I suppose 
you let him see that ycu loved him, you poor foolish child ?” 

**Doesn’t he know it without seeing? But no—I know he'll 
never come near me again. I’ve lost him, and what will become of 
us now ?” 

“ Cora, if he ever speaks to you again, tell him—tell him—no, tell 
him nothing. What did you tell him to-day ?” 

“T only told him I thought he was doing what he knew wasn’t 
right—that’s all.” 

“ You are a good girl, Cora, only I’m afraid you didn’t say it as if 
you meant it.—No,” she thought, “ I won’t have this poor girl made 
a plaything of by a man that would sell her for money and make her 
think he’s doing something very fine. I’ld let her know what a 
scoundrel the sneaking hypocrite is, only she’ld hate me; but he 
shan’t have another word with her, if I never let her out of my sight 
for a year.—There, Cora, that’s enough now. Be a good girl, and 
stop crying, and I’ll take care of you, never fear.” 

“* Please—mademoiselle—will you let me let him know who you 
are ?” 

“‘ Never—nobody is to know who I am.” 

‘* But he thinks I am in love with you.” 

“Oh, that is charming! That is your quarrel, then? You are 
qjuite sure you did not tell? No, Cora, I’m glad—sorry, I mean— 
that I can’t let you tell. Never mind, though—if I’m the only cause, 
it’s only putting off things ”—“‘ for ever,” she thought, seeing a way 
of making an irreparable breach between Gerald and the girl whom 
she wished to save from the love of so contemptible a man. “There, 
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Cora, dear, you’ll laugh at all this one of these days, and if Gerald’s 
what you think him he'll laugh too. May be I'll let him know all in 
good time. You trust to me.” 

How or why Firefly was to trust to her, Olympia herself would 
have found rather hard to explain. She only knew that this 
infinitely trusting and loving girl must be kept safe from harm. But 
she spoke, as she always did when her impulses outran her thoughts, 
in a tone of such hope and courage that Firefly, who had now tasted 
the luxury of leaning upon somebody, caught the vague comfort that 
was implied in her tone. It was the part of Firefly to obey, even 
when commanded to hope, as much as it was the part of Olympia to 
command. 

That evening Olympia saw Firefly to the Phoenix, not merely as a 
matter of course, but as her champion against new and unknown 
perils, and kept more closely than ever to her side until the per- 
formance was over. All things went smoothly until, on leaving the 
stage door, Firefly, as usual, took her stronger arm to walk home. 

The night was not very dark, but the entrance of the theatre was 
just sufficiently illuminated to make the part of the street immediately 
outside dim and confusing. As the two went out, the light fell upon 
them from behind, so that their faces were in almost complete shade. 
But it fell straight upon any face that met them, and Olympia found 
herself face to face with him whom she now wished to avoid as much 
from anger and contempt as from shame—Gerald. 

He had come to see the truth with his own eyes ; it was not to be 
expected that, even in a better light, he would, in one moment, have 
recognised Olympia in her disguise. One does not expect to meet 
young ladies dressed up as men out of novels and plays. But it was 
a terrible moment for her, and all the impulses that were at hand 
boiled up and boiled over. He had come to persecute Firefly again 
—for her own sake and for Firefly’s she must still be Charles Seaward 
to him—and, for both their sakes, she brimmed over with anger and 
scorn. He was a liar, a fortune-hunter, a hypocrite, a traitor, a 
coward. What would she expect a man to do—what would she do if 
she herself were really a man? 

She did not ask herself the question, but she answered it—her 
answers were apt to come first, and her questionings afterwards. 
Before Gerald could say a word or even shift his eyes from Firefly to 
her, she lifted her cane and gave Gerald a sharp cut across the eyes. 
So sudden and unprovoked was the assault that before he could 
recover his dazzled sight, or even realise who had struck the blow, 
she had thrust Firefly into a coach that was waiting for somebody 
ase, was in after her, and was gone. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


There was a tattered beggar-man, 
And he loved a lady well— 

«I have a heart to buy,” he said, 
«« And you have gold to sell.” 


_ There was a Prince of high degree, 
And he loved the lady well— 

“I have a crown to buy,” he said, 

“ And you have a heart to sell.” 


To the beggar-carle she laughed a laugh, 
To the Prince she frowned a frown— 

* T’ll give my gold for the beggar’s heart, 
But no heart for the Prince’s crown.” 


Wuen Olympia had at last succeeded in escaping from that 
trying evening of her arrival in London into the solitude of the 
room in which the Major had placed her, she did not sit down to 
think upon events and their consequences. She went to bed and 
went to sleep, and woke up the next morning as miserable, forlorn, 
and bewildered a young woman as was to be found in all London. 
She could hardly bear to dress herself up again in those horrible 
clothes, which had proved unable to conceal her sex from the first 
stranger with whom she had had more than a moment’s conversation. 
Did men live in these rough, close rooms, and get thrown among 
Drouzils who drank too much brandy and played cards in their shirt- 
sleeves? What was she to do with no better guide than Major Sul- 
livan? And yet what she had learned from Firefly showed how 
absolutely right she had been to run away from home, if only to 
escape being tricked into a marriage with one who loved another 
while he made cold, half-hearted love to her. And now, too, her 
minor troubles began. She had to tell the maid of all work what 
she would have for breakfast, and whether she meant to dine out or 
at home. Sullivan would be calling, and she would have to get her- 
self some clothes. She would have to find out what painters did, 
and how she was to enter the profession of art. All the great and 
little things that had either been nothings or trifles to the dreamer in 
the solitude of The Laurels, came upon her like a shower of cold rain, 
which she faced almost with despair. She a heroine, indeed, when 
she did not know how to ask for a cup of tea without feeling inclined 
to sink under the floor! She never felt so utterly unmanlike, so 
hopelessly a woman, in her life before. 

And then there was the humiliating, horrible discovery of last 
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night that no life that could come to her hereafter, even if she 
gained all the fame and glory that art and the world can give, 
would be worth the life that she had left behind her at Gressford St. 
Mary. In her mad impulse she had escaped from the treacherous 
plots of Gerald and his mother, but she had escaped also from the 
master of her mind—as she knew now, of her heart also. “I don’t 
care if he’s old and plain and rich,” she thought, in her shame. 
“There’s not another man in the world that I'll care to speak to 
again till I die. He might hate me if he liked—and I’m sure he 
didn’t hate me, for all his odd ways: and I don’t love him like they 
love in books ; but if I’d only known all this I might have been with 
him days more, and have had a life to look back upon while I was 
trying to make myself good and wise enough for him. And now I'll 
never be able to look him in the face again. A girl that’s gone off 
in boy’s clothes and who’s done all that I’ve done—he'ld turn from 
me in that cold, sad way of his that would make me die of shame. I 
wonder if he thinks of me—I wonder if he cares for the girl that he 
tried so hard to teach to be good and wise, and who’s shown him 
what his teaching’s good for. I’d been wanting a dear friend since I 
was born, and now I’ve thrown him away. Oh, if I’d only known— 
if I'd only seen through their tricks before.—But I won’t be quite 
beat: T’ll go on. I'll find out a way to be great somehow, and 
good too, and then may be,” she went on, falling into her old trick 
of castle-building, “may be when I die I'll let him know all I tried 
to be, and why—why couldn’t I have been made his wife, or his 
daughter, or anything ?>—I’ld soon have found all the glory and all the 
life I ever wanted then. Well, I came into the world in a strange 
way, and a strange world it’s been to me; and it’s an ill turn the 
Major did me when he took me up from that battle-field. I ought 
to be grateful to him, too, but I don’t believe I’ve got a bit of good 
about me. I’m either mad or wicked-—but it’s all too late now. I'll 
drag on though,” she said, for her spirit was not going to be self- 
strangled. “If I can’t be a woman, I'll be all He’ld like a man 
to be.” 

And she tried. Whatever Sullivan’s motives might be—and they 
were probably complex enough—he kept her secret and, as much as 
possible, relieved her from the otherwise insuperable difficulties of 
keeping up her character. It is to be feared that she was really not 
sufficiently grateful to the man who covered what heart he had under 
a mask so singularly unattractive. There could be no doubt of the 
almost pathetic affection of the adventurer for the girl who had once, 
according to his story, been more than his own child. He was to 
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her what Oscar was to Firefly, and made himself her admiring slave. 
With his aid she turned her rooms into a studio and, striving to 
make herself a second Forsyth, worked energetically all day long. 
She never left them except to accompany to the theatre the little 
dancing girl whom she had taken under her wing. She had always, 
since the puppyhood of Pluto and of Gerald, felt an intense need to 
love and protect somebody or something, and here was one who 
needed all the love and protection she had to bestow. Since her 
grand discovery about Forsyth she could no longer remain self- 
absorbed or live utterly alone. 

Such was her life up to that evening when, goaded by one of those 
irresistible impulses that were part of her nature, she gave Gerald 
the blow which, when it was over, frightened her more than it 
astonished him. She could not find it in her heart to be sorry, 
however ; he deserved it richly, and was not likely now to trouble 
Firefly any more. What Firefly thought of the matter she could not 
make out—the poor girl seemed frightened out of her wits, crushed 
and cowed. It had all passed in such a moment that she could 
hardly have told whether it was in attack or defence that Olympia 
used her cane. In any case she did not thank her cavalier for her 
championship, and said ‘Good night’ with a coldness that was 
strangely out of keeping with her usual warm-hearted ways. 

Olympia was working at her easel next morning, more industriously, 
though with her mind less absorbed in her work, than usual, when she 
received a visit from Major Sullivan. 

“To-morrow’s the day,” he said, “for sending in the pictures to 
them R.A.’s. I'll do it all for ye, of course. By the way, here’s a 
bit of a paper I'll want ye to put your name to—the real one, Olympia 
Westwood, ye know. ’Tis time ye put your fingers on that fortune 
as was left ye in America, and I’ve made love to some of them boys 
at the lawyer’s office—just gave’m the smooth side o’ me tongue, ye 
know, and it’s all in your name in the thrays; and if ye’ll just sign 
this thing they call a power of attorney, I'll be able to draw the divi- 
dends for ye as if I was you.” 

“The money? Oh, I know—what Gerald——no, I won’t touch 
the money. Anybody may take it that likes for me.” 

“ Murder, darlin’! But ’tis twenty thousand pounds—six hundred 
a year—a hundred and fifty every quarter day—and ye don’t 
care?” 

“T’ll only care to earn my fown bread and let nobody find me. 
What'll I do with twenty thousand pounds ?” 

“What would ye do with’em? Faith, what wouldn’t ye do with 
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’em! Ye might take off them things you're in and go with your old 
father-an’-mother all over the world if ye please. I'ld take care ye 
shouldn’t be cheated out of a penny of ’em.” 

“ Ah!” she said, suddenly struck by a brilliant idea, “you were 
once very good to me—there, I’ll sign the paper, and you shall have it 
all. You'll know better what to do with it than me. You shan’t say 
you've lost by being kind to a dying woman and her little girl.” 

The Major looked at her with a wooden stare : and, for the segond 
time, his eyes had the queer sort of shining look in them that she had 
seen in them just after he had kissed her forehead. 

“Oh, darlin’, d’ye think Danny’ll be paid by Molly Bawn ?” 

Something in his tone touched her. “There then,” she said, 
quickly, “ sure I didn’t mean it in that way. I think you’re the very 
best of them, after all. But take the pounds and things, do—I’ld be 
ever so happy, and keep them or spend them, only never let me see 
them—please, Danny, I'll be so glad if you will.” 

“ Faith, then, I will,” he said. “ But’tis just as if I won’t—I’ll have 
to find some more bones to pick, that’s all, and I think I have, too. 
Good-bye, darlin’, and God bless ye—ye paid me the little I did for 
ye long ago, when ye first laughed up at me—but them’s owld times 
now. I'll see about the picture to-morrow——Come in !” 

“ Please, sir, a gentleman to see Mr.———” 

The servant had no time to finish, for the gentleman was at her 
heels, and was in the room almost before Sullivan was out of it. The 
girl had only been told once that no visitors were to be shown up to 
Mr. Seaward without sending up a card, so her disobedience was no 
matter of wonder. Olympia looked up, and felt as if struck to stone. 
She had feared it was Gerald, but it was worse still—it was the Earl 
of Wendale. 

Her folly was finding her out with a vengeance. It is lucky that 
she dic not think of leaping from the two-story window, for most 
assuredly she would have done it if the idea had entered her mind. 
She stood paralysed, even to her tongue. 

But the Earl, so far from betraying the least astonishment, only 
bowed politely, and spoke with even more than his usual ease. 
Could it be possible that he really did not recognise her in her 
disguise? And, if not, what could he be doing up such a flight 
of stairs in such a part of the town ? 

“T suppose I must introduce myself,” he said, as unembarrassed 
as if she were not as obviously Olympia Westwood as he was Lord 
Wendale. “I am Lord Wendale,” and he smiled imperceptibly. “I 
know what to-morrow is, and how busy you must be, but this is one 
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of my busy weeks too—I always make a point of finding out every- 
thing for myself, before the show begins. Perhaps you may wonder 
how I have found out a stranger to the art-world like yourself: but I 
am a regular detective of possible genius, I assure you, and have a 
nose for it like one of my own hounds. I should be disgraced for 
ever if I had to hear of a good picture from others. It was I 
who found out Forsyth, you know. You will excuse a visit made 
in the interest of our art, I’m sure.” 

Even now he did not seem to notice that there was anything strange 
about her silence, or the manner in which she held her head 
down, and her face turned away. He went in front of her easel, 
talking all the while. 

“*Mr.—Mr. Seaward, I congratulate you. That is something 
divine! Forsyth himself never came up to that— I’m in luck’s 
way, indeed! The contour is worthy of Signorelli, the colouring 
of Bandinelli, and the chiaro-oscuro of Beccafiumi.” He always 
made a point of quoting the lesser masters: it showed originality 
in criticism, and an independence of its popular and conventional 
traditions. “This will be the picture of the year—in fact, it shall. 
Forsyth is nowhere this year. He has disappointed me wofully of 
late. He is painting himself out, Mr. Seaward, between you and 
me. We want somebody new. Name your own price and con- 
sider this picture as mine from this hour, and yourself as the coming 
—man.” 

“ My—my agent—” began poor Olympia, in a whisper that she 
meant for a disguise: but he interrupted her. 

“There, Miss Westwood,” he said, with what he meant for a re- 
assuring smile, “we have both played our parts now. Surely you 
are not afraid of me? I meant what I said about your picture, though, 
every word. It is perfect—it is sublime. But what shall I say of the 
painter? You area true heroine. Yes, I was right after all when I 
talked of the sympathy between you and me. I can imagine what it 
must be for a woman of genius who is fettered and trammelled at a 
place like Gressford. It is what I feel—you were crushed by the 
life of a woman just as I am by being, unhappily, a rich man and a 
peer. Oh, it is gloriously refreshing, in thesg wretched conventional 
times, to find a woman who sets everything and everybody at defiance 
and throws herself into the world with nothing but her enthusiasm 
and her genius, and scorns even the clothes that are the uniform of a 
slave. They may say what they like, but I honour you. It is the 
fate of genius to be slandered by little minds: but, if I can do 
nothing else, I can appreciate a grand soul.” 
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A short while since she would have been fired by such praise from 
such a man: but her ambition was dying now. 

“ Ah, you don’t know what battles I have had to wage for you 
since you were gone! I am disgusted with all the little-minded 
narrowness that crops up everywhere—it makes one who tries his 
hardest to make the world a little better ready to sit down in despair. 
I should, if I did not know one who is not as others are. I see you 
are angry at my having learned your secret, but indeed you have no 
cause. I will not betray you to a pack of narrow-minded scandal- 
mongers. Gressford is no home for you now.” 

Her tongue at last managed to tremble into life. “What do they 
know—what do they say of me? Do they think I am dead ?” 

“No. They are not so charitable. They think you have run 
away with some Irish fellow, and of course they leap to the worst, 
and your name is gone. So much the better for you. You'll make 
a name worth a hundred of the old. A name, indeed !—that’s another 
of those contemptible conventionalities—as if genius had sex and 
was to be measured by an old maid’s foot rule! I needn’t say I 
thought nothing of the kind, but one might as well talk Chinese as 
mention the word Genius to the good people of Gressford St. Mary. 
You’ve cut yourself off from them now, and I congratulate you from 
my soul. You are henceforth as free as air.” 

“Good God! what have I done? I don’t understand—and—and 
—does he—does Mr. Forsyth think—?” She had never thought of 
this : and her words seemed to burn her throat as they came. 

“Forsyth? He’s the worst of them. The fellow has some tech- 
nical skill, but he is no artist in soul. Well, well, after all one can’t 
make silk purses out of sows’ ears. It was of him I spoke when I 
said I had to do battle for you. He is a soulless, mean-spirited 
fellow, who would do most things for half a guinea, and everything 
for a whole one.” 

“‘ And he thinks of me—ah, I knew it : what else have I deserved ? 
But oh, it is too horrible to hear! Why did you come—why did you 
not leave me alone ?” 

“Why have I come? Olympia! What friend have you in the 
world but me? It was a happy chance indeed that I found you. 
You must not think I came not knowing whom I was to find. I go 
everywhere : I am interested in the degrading effects of our public 
amusements at present, and have been going to see them with my 
own eyes. I found that you, also, like a true artist, use your disguise 
to see what women cannot otherwise see. When I went behind the 


scenes at the Phoenix, do you think any disguise could hide you 
EE2 
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from me? I kept away from you then, because I thought you might 
be startled, and there would be a scene. But how could I keep 
away? I did the only thing possible, and followed you home—and 
here Iam. We can no more escape from the work of sympathy, 
Olympia, than we can fly. You live in this place all alone?” 

“It is too horrible!” she said, aghast at her own thoughts. 
“Alone? Yes—dquite alone.” 

“ You must leave this wretched place—at once—now. I will find 
you a studio myself, where you can work in ease and comfort, as 
genius should do, and you shall want for nothing. And I will take 
care that nobody but myself shall know anything of you except your 
glory.” 

“ Why do you abuse Mr. Forsyth? Is he not your friend?” 

He frowned. “I abuse Forsyth because he abuses you. You 
shall put your foot on his neck—I made him and I can unmake him ; 
Forsyth is no more. Let him paint for the cotton-spinners if he 
likes: he has done with me. You are my painter now. We will 
conquer the universe together: you shall inspire me to do all things, 
and I will do all things for you. I will be your right hand, and you 
shall be my soul.” 

“Sure you're not asking me to marry you again?” 

“T would not degrade a woman like you to the level of a countess. 
It would be sacrilege. How can a countess be an artist? What 
scope has she for genius? I know the crushing weight of worldly 
rank too well, What I mean is a higher marriage—a marriage of 
souls.” 

“That’s beyond me—sure, my soul’s my own. No, I don’t know 
what you mean,” she said, sadly, but proudly, “and I don’t want to 
know. I suppose it’s good of you to come, but please let me be in 
my own way. ’Tis nothing I want now but to be left alone.” 

“ Think, Olympia, if you want to be great, how much depends— 
both ways—on a word from me.” 

She could only stare at him : he was talking a language of which 
she could not comprehend a word. That Forsyth scorned and 
hated her was now all that she knew or cared. 

“Would you say all that to me if I were a man?” asked her 
instinct at last, which understood more than her very small allowance 
of common sense allowed her to understand. 

“ Of course not. But surely you are not still keeping up this dis- 
guise with me?” 

“TI am, though—to you and all. You're a gentleman, so you 
won't betray me, and you'll be gentleman enough to respect me too.” 





Oiympia. gat 


“Olympia! I”. 

He was interrupted by another tap at the door. “ Please, sir, a 
letter for Mr. Seaward, to be given immediate.” She took the letter 
and broke the seal anxiously. Who could possibly have been 
writing to her? 

Before she had hurried through it to the end she had to support 
herself against the table to save herself from falling to the ground. 
A mist floated over her eyes almost as dark as that which had over- 
taken her when waiting for the Major at the road-side. Hardly 
knowing what she was about, she held out the open letter in her 
hand and let it fall to the ground. 

“May I?” asked Lord Wendale, raising it for her, and with real 
anxiety in his voice. It was not a case for over-delicacy on the part 
of one who professed the smallest friendship for this desolate girl. 
Her silence gave him consent, and he read as follows :— 


‘“‘Srr,—As an officer in His Majesty’s service and as a gentleman 
I have only one course to pursue after the insulting and unprovoked 
attack you made upon me last night at the door of the Phcenix 
Theatre for which I am very sorry that your cowardly escape did 
not give me the opportunity to give you a good thrashing. You 
must either beg my pardon before everybody who saw what was done 
or you must give me the satisfacshon of a gentleman—I supose you 
know what I mean or I shall call on you and give you a horse- 
wipping, I don’t care before who, which you will also know what I 
mean. I shall wait in all day at this Hotel, Covent Garden, for you 


to send a friend. 
“GERALD WESTWOOD, late R.N.” 


“Why, what in the world is this?” he asked. ‘‘Gerald Westwood 
—your own cousin? Well, it is to be hoped the fellow understands 
fighting better than spelling and grammar.” 

“ Oh, what sha// 1 do now?” moaned Olympia. “Is it a duel he 
means? Yes—TI hit him, and he deserved it too.” 

“And he did not know you? Of course not,” he said with a 
smile. ‘What shall you do? Tell him who you are?” 

“ Never !” 

“Then you will let yourself be called a coward? That will be 
awkward, if you mean to bea man. By the way, what did you strike 
him for?” 

“ Don’t ask me anything—because he is everything bad and mean. 
Oh, what sha// I do ?” 

“You won’t let him know, and you won’t be called a coward? 
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Surely you are not thinking of fighting him? Then you may well 
ask what you shall do. It is awkward—I see it all as plainly—ah ! 
a good idea! You were angry with me just now—I don’t know 
why. But I would do anything to show you that you may rely upon 
me. You see what comes of being a man ‘to me andall.’ You 
are sure he could not recognise you—indeed this letter is proof of 
that, and to spare. Then I will get you out of this mess without 
betraying you and without your being called a coward—and what 
will you say to me then?” 

“Can you—will you really? Then I will say—thank you, a 
million times !” 

“ And nothing more than that ?” 

“Why, what more could I say ?” 

“For the present, only good-bye.” Such a situation seemed 
made for Lord Wendale. He was being even outrageously chi- 
valrous, and felt that he had something to gain by his chivalry. 


(To be continued.) 








PARIS UNDER THE SEPTENNATE. 
BY BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


EX HE signs and tokens, the hints and murmurs, the party 
¢ fights and commercial grumblings, the press quarrels and 
excesses, the gloomy aspect of the streets and boule- 

zo  vards, the revenue returns, the beggars thronging the 
streets, all indicate a profound disquiet that means paralysis to 
trade and a bar to every form of material prosperity. ‘“‘J’y suis 
et j’y reste” is the sum and substance of Marshal MacMahon’s 
short measure of oratory. We know how he came there, and 
how hard a bargain he drove with the country in her distress, as 
the price of the protection of the community by the army against 
Republican, Communistic, and Socialist excesses. But what he will 
do there is more than we can guess, for the very good reason that he 
has none of the intuitive force and none of the political culture 
which are necessary to the successful governor of men. He is 
loyal and brave; but he is neither wise nor prescient. He appears 
to have come to the conclusion that while he sits well in his saddle 
France will prosper, and is unconscious that more is necessary to 
good government than battalions in faultless line. He does his 
best to play the ceremonial part of the Chief of the State. The 
other day we heard that he had ordered new flags to be provided 
for the public buildings when he arrived to be in residence at the 
Elysée, and that the Faubourg Saint-Honoré had assumed an aspect 
of unwonted animation because the President went out two or three 
times daily, and the soldiers beat to arms whenever he appeared. 
The Figaro—his Excellency’s organ—chronicles his movements and 
those of his wife in quite a royal fashion. We have been favoured 
with a description of Madame MacMahon’s dress. The Marshal 
deigns to give audience to princes and dukes. He has made two 
tournées in imperial fashion, and feasted crowds of local authorities 
in the towns of Brittany and Picardy ; and there are promises of vin 
a’ honneur for the bureaucracy of the south. The Marshal is a keen 
sportsman, and he has made a good bag or two already this season. 
Rumours have been creeping about of an alliance between a 
MacMahon and a member of the house of Orleans. Men say in 
salons, clubs, and cafés that the Chief of the State, who now 
calls himself the servant of the National Assembly, will, directly 
it is proved that his constitutional powers cannot: be constituted 
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by it, dissolve it— if necessary, by force. There is, in fine, a 
coup détat in prospect; and a coup d'état that will settle nothing, 
if it leaves merely the figure of a brave but not overwise officer 
at the head of affairs. 

France is torn by faction fights : she has an Assembly notoriously 
misrepresentative of the feeling of the nation: the Legitimists are 
busy : the Chief of the State selects his high functionaries from ranks 
that are hostile to the people: he has no kind of authority in the 
Assembly : he discovers not the least sign of competency to govern, 
but still from town to town he travels with his aides-de-camp, 
showing his sword and saying “‘J’y suis, et j’y reste.” 

What does MacMahon represent? His aides-de-camp will 
answer: the cause of order. But unbroken order is not possible, 
even with his sword to preserve it, until France has had the oppor- 
tunity of declaring the form of government she will adopt. And 
seven years of indecision mean seven years of dynastic intrigues, 
increasing in intensity as the end of the Marshal’s power approaches. 
The Septennate, in brief, is organised disorder. If the Marshal, 
impelled by a personal vanity which day by day is more openly 
attributed to him, should be unwise enough to set up personal pre- 
tensions to a consulship for life, or should contract a family alliance 
with the descendants of Egalité in order to link his fortunes with 
theirs, with France for their prize ; his Septennate will end in disasters 
more cruel and terrible than those which preceded it. 

The people are in a state of expectancy. They are paying 
taxes which are so heavy as to induce prudent people of small 
fortune—and these are the backbone of the country—to draw 
in their expenses sharply. It should be borne in mind that the 
French are a saving people, and will not have their domestic calcu- 
lations put out by the tax-gatherer. In proportion to his exactions 
are the curtailments of his patients. When the necessaries of life 
become dear, when commerce languishes, and when the State and 
the Municipality draw severely upon the trade, the lodging, the 
furniture, the doors and windows, and the market-basket of the 
bourgeois ; he spares something from his pleasures and even from his 
comforts, to meet the new calls upon him. There is no individual 
more timid or more avaricious than the small capitalist ; and, as I 
have said, the French public is made up of small capitalists. These 
are suffering very badly at the present moment ; and they cannot 
perceive any reason why Marshal MacMahon’s power should tend to 
relieve them, since he has no policy, and no means of curbing the 
dissensions in the National Assembly save by cutting the Gordian 
knot with his sword. By this time it is admitted on all sides that the 
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brave Marshal has no head for affairs ; and while the conviction has 
been growing upon the public that in the Duke of Magenta the 
country has only the Chief of an army ready to do police-duty on 2 
large scale, it has been becoming apparent that in him the Assembly 
have raised a stubborn figure of vanity that may cost Frenchmen very 
much trouble before they are rid of it. It is this conviction that has 
been growing apace under the recent vain-glorious exhibitions of the 
supreme soldier, and which is keeping all the petit commerce of France 
in a disturbed and unprosperous state. The Marshal has not only 
not settled anything, he has proved himself another element of 
discord. Electors find themselves appealed to by Imperialists, 
Royalists, Republicans, and Septennalists ; and it appears more than 
likely that the Marshal, who holds the bureaucracy under his sword, 
will use his disastrous influence merely to divide Frenchmen more 
than he found them divided when the reins of power were hurriedly 
thrown into his hands. He might have played a great part in his 
country’s history ; but his vanity has led him into ridiculous courses, 
and France is watching in him merely a new danger. 

I go to my bureau de change to get some French money. 
What, Monsieur Rouleau, closing already? Monsieur shrugs 
his shoulders, and says: “ Que voulez vous/ in these times 
the strange thing is that we should open at all. Nothing 
moves; nothing will move until something is settled.” But 
Monsieur Rouleau will not tell you what that something is. 
I spend a morning hunting Jzdelots. When I cheapen an object, 
I get it at my price; for the shopkeeper says: “In these 
times we must take what we can get.” The rents have fallen more 
than thirty per cent.; and the taxes have almost doubled. Paris 
streets used to be wonderfully well kept: the boulevard asphalte is 
now so full of holes that when it rains you have to pick your way 
among lakes of dirty water. Everything that depends on thoroughly 
efficient municipal management has a slovenly look. The eternal 
song is, in shops, hotels, and cafés, of the bad times that have come. 
From the Arc de l’Etoile to the Column of July Paris is out of 
humour, in the dumps; and lives with purse-strings tied tightly. 
Nobody will launch into even a little domestic speculation. People 
put off painting and papering. It is an epoch of miserly shifts: an 
interregnum during which the prudent man keeps ready for all 
eventualities. Mention the likeliest scheme, and suggest that, with 
a little capital, it would be a great success, and you are answered that 
you will not find a centime in Paris. There is not spirit enough on 
the great Bourse or the little to float the smallest company. Nothing, 
in brief, is moving except the tax-gatherer and the octroi-officer. The 
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reason is unexceptionable. People are waiting until the Assembly 
have fought out the inevitable fight with the Marshal and his 
unpopular Ministers, taken from a party which the mass of, the 
people loathe. It must come, they tell you: meantime the old 
stocking is the safest bank for our savings. 

So the Marshal’s reign is not a Septennate, but an Attente—at: and 
honest citizens fear that it may fall before a Gambettist Prolé¢tariat. 
The don bourgeois \eans against his door-post, keeping his shutters 
handy, and waits until M. Rouher and M. Gambetta have settled 
their differences; and when the Marshal passes, he shrugs his 
shoulders, looking upon him only as the armed supporter of a pro- 
visional Government, under which the grand commerce is impossible. 

His consolation is his Figaro—the d/agueur of all sides, shameless 
but amusing ; indiscreet but indispensable. This journal makes the 
Parisians laugh at their own misfortunes. It dishes up the blunders 
of the politicians who are prolonging the agony of the country in the 
most diverting forms ; so that while there are dismal countenances 
behind the counters there are broad grtins in the cafés. 

Since his fall M. Thiers has not ceased to be of use to his country ; 
for he has made it laugh. He has cut strange figures through the 
illustrated comic journals. His spectacles, his brutus, by which he 
typifies his loyalty to the Orleanists, his rotund figure, and his brown 
overcoat have fallen under contribution. “Petit bon homme vit 
encore!” the Parisians exclaim laughing with Grévin, Le Petit, Gill, 
and Cham. The Assembly have kept the country in a simmering con- 
dition for years, and have disgraced it with their unmannerly debates 
—their periods rounded with their fists; but the Parliamentary fiasco 
has been bearable because it has been laughable. Last Session was 
the most disgraceful of any the present Assembly have held. Some 
few serious men sighed over the harm done to France by her Parlia- 
mentary vagaries; but the Figaro speedily served the subject up in 
such a manner as to make the mass of the people—or at any rate, 
the middle class—forget the evil done in scoffing at the evil-doers. 
M. Alfred d’Aunay* drew up a calculation of the cost of the 
Assembly’s discussions, dividing the expenses into hours and sub- 
jects. We find that the Session lasted 449 hours and five minutes. 
The deputies, it should be borne in mind, are paid. M. d’Aunay 
takes the total payments, and then proceeds to show his readers 
that every minute of the Session cost the nation 271 francs. Thus 





* This gentleman has just published his London experiences under the title of 
** Huit Jours en Angleterre.” Among his observations is one on funerals. He 
tells his countrymen that in England, the mourners sit on the roof of the hearse, 
and that on their return they chat together and smoke pipes! 
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when an obstreperous deputy of the Left interrupted a speaker, and 
his interruption gave rise to protests and counter-protests, the 
“incident” cost at least a thousand francs. When M. Dufaure 
uses his pocket-handkerchief in the tribune—a habit, it would seem, 
which he indulges slowly—it costs France twenty pounds ! 

Such an analysis of the time of the Assembly as the Figaro has 
made might offer suggestive material if applied to the House of 
Commons. The sovereigns of Versailles divided the 449 hours and 


five minutes of their last Session thus :-— 
HH. 


Orders of the day, interpellations, rectifications, and 
lost time ne oo oon on oe 

Foreign Affairs - 

Agriculture and Commerce 

Finances and Budget 

War and Algeria... . 

Public Instruction and Fine Arts 

Home Affairs, the Mayors’ Bill, etc. 

Local Bills (91) ... eee 

Justice and Worship 

Navy and Colonies 

Public Works 

City of Paris 


Total ... oe 


The financial analysis gives some amusing items. The announce- 
ments of deaths of deputies cost 17,628 francs; propositions for 
dissolution, 78,648 francs ; discussions on the form of government, 
174,924 francs ; interpellations, 809,532 francs ; M. Casimir Périer’s 
famous proposition lightened the national exchequer of nearly six 
thousand pounds sterling. The establishments of the poor (étab/isse- 

ments de bienfaisance) occupied the attention of the deputies just 
five minutes. Lastly there is the discussion on the article for which 
the Figaro was suspended for a fortnight ; this instructive debate 
added nearly two thousand pounds to the national burthens. 

The Figaro excels in the amusing manipulation of figures. Having 
twisted the Assembly about, arithmetically, to his heart’s content, he 
turned upon ex-President Thiers and his hotel, for the rebuilding of 
which, after the Commune, the Assembly voted him upwards of a 
million of francs. The Figaro describes the shrewdness with which 
the ex-President, even amid the turmoil of power, managed to handle 
the money he obtained. It stood at interest some time. Good 
bargains were driven with the builders, who took plots of.land of 
which M. Thiers was glad to be quit, in payment. Much of the 
old material served. In short, all the cunning old gentleman’s 
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contrivances combined are made to show that he has managed to 
put a million in his pocket, and get his old hotel rebuilt with the odd 
money. Paris is highly amused with the shrewdness of Adolphe I. ; 
and the success of the Figaro has led the Gaudois to publish some 
notes pour ne pas servir a [histoire de mon temps, supposed to have 
been picked up opposite the Hétel Bagration :— 

June, 1871.—M. Thiers rejoices over his money just brought to 
him by Léon Say, with accumulated interest to the extent of 53,000 
francs. The brave porters bring it in sacks of gold, and the delighted 
President gives them—twenty sous. Léon wanted to count it, louis by 
louis ; but the work became tiresome, and it was ultimately weighed, 
as the payments to the Germans were weighed at Strasbourg. M. 
Thiers reflects that the liberation of the territory was his work, 
@ /ui; and Léon Say replies that the first territory really liberated 
was that of the Place Saint-Georges, whereat the little man is very 
merry. 

July, 1871.—M. Thiers reflects. The Radicals are succeeding at 
the elections. How shall he invest his money? Not in house 
property in Paris: he would have only concierges for tenants. Nor 
in a chateau in the provinces. The Radical mayors have their eyes 
upon them and are saying to themselves: “Well, well, little man, 
we shall soon plant onion beds in your park.” 

March, 1872.—M. Thiers, in bed, is rubbing the dull pieces of his 
million, when M. Courbet is announced. He comes to beg the 
President to give him a few commissions to help him in his misfortune, 
now that he has been condemned to rebuild the Vendéme Column. 
After a strong scene, in which Thiers protests, he buys two pictures 
for 20,000 francs—one being a postman on the high road. The 
letters in the postman’s hand are so real that “ one feels inclined to 
open them just like a Bonapartist correspondence.” 

March, 1872.—The inventor of the Good Patriot’s Liqueur calls 
to implore him to invest in the invention. M. Thiers drinks some 
of the liqueur, and it so elates him that he actually risks a few 
hundred francs ; and at dinner is so gay that he allows Rémusat to 
sing some of his most risgué songs. 

April, 1873.—He has been compelled to advance secret service 
money to help that accursed Rémusat candidature. He will die 
upon straw after all. 

May 25, 1873.—He will never get his money back. He is no 
longer President. Beulé is at the Interior. He cannot apply to 
him. 

September 5, 1874.—Is followed home from the Place Saint-Georges 
by three fellows of sinister aspect. They followed him into the 
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vestibule of the Hétel Bagration, when he turned boldly upon them. 
One first twisted his felt hat in his hands and said— 

“You don’t know who I am, Monsieur Thiers ? ” 

M. Thiers replied sharply in the negative. 

“ Parbleu/ and no wonder. Yet I did you a great service for all 
that. While you were at Versailles and I was in Paris, I tore down 
your house.” 

“‘ Rogue !” exclaimed M. Thiers, “ it was you who sacked ”—— 

“Come, come, no scenes,” the man continued phlegmatically. “I 
am not more stupid than my neighbours. When I saw you touch 
your million for that little matter, I understood. You area cunning 
fellow to get yourself quietly demolished. Come—let us talk sense. 
I don’t ask you for half, but, if you could” 

M. Thiers, almost suffocated with passion, answered—“ I could 
have you arrested as author of ”—— 

“Talk this nonsense to others, mon petit vieux. I amsafe. Ihave 
served my time on the pontoons. Your Minister Picard was good 
enough to remark that it was I who got him elected in my quarter 
in 1869. I cannot be punished twice. I owe nothing to justice, 
but you, my man, owe me at least something.” 

M. Thiers disdainfully asked him why he came escorted. He 
answered : “They are my chickens that laid your golden eggs.” 
M. Thiers felt his head on fire, and saw that his hall was filled with 
representatives of every trade. The locksmith claimed that he had 
opened the door of the old hotel, and demanded a thousand francs 
at least. 

The dric-d-brac dealer vowed that he would not betray M. Thiers ; 
but he must own that he had managed to secrete all that was valuable 
in his collection. The carpenter had pulled down the book-shelves, 
and all he had found, except four greasy volumes, was a clean, 
uncut copy of a work by M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire. He incau- 
tiously sat down and began to read it, when he fell asleep, and slept 
for three days. He claimed twenty-one francs for his three work 
days lost. 

With a heavy heart, M. Thiers found it prudent to pay these in- 
truders out of his hotel. But before leaving, the leader compli- 
mented him on the solidity with which his new house was being 
built ; and added: “It is so solid that I assure you that at the next 
Commune I shall not be able to demolish it for you for less than 
ten thousand francs, exclusive of the old materials. Here is my 
card.” 

Marshal MacMahon’s day will come also. He is strong now; 
but he is preparing his way to the Grelot and the Sifflet. 





THE GOD-LIKE LOVE. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 





I. 
N bright Hellas, long ago, 
Did fair mortals come and go 
In a larger light than ours,— 
For the gods came earthward, passing 
Thro’ its sunshine and its showers. 


Gods who God’s creation trod, 

They were seraphim of God : 

Zeus the Lover, fair and white, 
Hermes too, with blue eyes glassing 

All life’s revel, all love’s light ! 


Then Agenor’s child beheld 
How the mystic glory well’d 
From the breast of the Divine ; 

Then did Leda seek her lover 
On the waters crystalline ; 


Then round Danaé’s naked form 
Fell that lustre golden-warm 
With the thrill of kisses bright, 
While the Blest One bent above her 
In the silence of the night. 


Very beautiful and fair, 
With a glory on their hair, 
With a secret in their eyes, 
Walk’d these gods, these sweet Immortals, 
Down the darkness of the skies. 


Yea, and Erés !—one and all, 

In the night, with soft foot-fall, 

Crept they down the starry stair, 
And they paused at human portals, 

And they hung their garlands there. 





The God-like Love. 


Then, O Erés, thou wast young ! 
And thy twinkling lamps were hung 
Round the white bed of the Bride : 

She lay waiting, she lay dozing, 
She lay dreaming, drowsy-eyed. 


And the nightingales around 

Sooth’d her swooning soul with sound, 

While the pale Moon shrank her beam, 
Till, her queenly lids unclosing, 

Psyche look’d upon her Dream ! 


Then, indeed, Love lived below ! 
When Earth’s vestal souls might glow 
On the bosoms of the Best, 

With one kiss of fire might capture 
Love or Death, and so be blest. 


Tho’ the godlike Form might fly, 
Yet the wonder could not die— 
’T was enough for souls supine 

To have sipt life’s holiest rapture, 
To have known the Love Divine. 


II. 


O nightingales, last night, 

While the leaves thrill’d silvern white 

’Neath the cold feet of the Moon, 
Here in England, by still waters, 

I could hear your voices croon. 


Yet not so ye sang of old, 

For your melody seem’d cold, 

Cold and cheerless, sad and still,— 
And the sweetest of Love’s daughters 

Listen’d too, and felt no thrill. 


All is ended ! all is done ! 
They are perish’d, every one ! 
E’en as shapes of marble stone, 
In the dark Earth’s silent places, 
Lie those gods, all overthrown ! 
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There they linger dark and dim, 

Shatter’d, broken, limb by limb, 

In the woods of pine and yew— 
And a white Christ’s silent face is 

Bent above them, turning too 


Into marble. Nevermore 

Will they walk on sea or shore, 

Nevermore will those gods teach 
The immortal love and glory, 

The immortal kiss and speech. 


Only one survives ; and he 
Walks in silence by the Sea, 
While the sparkling waters laugh : 
It is Erds, old and hoary, 
Leaning heavy on a staff. 


For he looketh on the Main, 
Sighing, ‘‘ Nevermore again 
Will my brethren lift the head, 

And the hearts of men are frozen, 
And the Love Divine seems dead.” 


III. 


O Woman-Soul! O thou 
Of the pale-as-marble brow ! 
Be of courage, tho’ no more 
Down from Heaven comes the Chosen, 
Whom thy bosom doth adore. 


“Whom the Love Divine doth bless, 
Shall be ne’er content with less !” 
And that Love doth still arise— 

Thou wilt know him, by the beauty 
Of the heavenly lips and eyes ! 


Tho’ a lower love have rest 
On the pillow of thy breast, 
Thou shalt cast that love aside, 
And shalt follow in deep duty 
Where the god-like Love doth guide. 





The God-like Love. 


Thou shalt follow, sense and soul, 
Tho’ the tempest round thee roll, 
Wheresoe’er Love’s feet shall wend— 

Yea, tho’ all thy life be wasted, 
And thou lose him in the end. 


Tho’ thou lose him, ev’n as they, 

In the ages pass’d away, 

Lost their gods ; thou too shalt cry :— 
“’Tis enough once to have tasted 

Love immortal, tho’ it fly ! 


“‘T have loved, and I am wise, 
I am proven, I arise 
To thy statue, O my Dream ! 
And upon my head there lingers 
Thy deep consecrated gleam ! 


“ Thou hast left me, thou art lost, 
And I sit with soft hands cross’d 
Praying here :—and unaware 

Comes the thrill of thy soft‘fingers 
On my brow and on my hair. 


“Thou hast left me, but I know 
Something stays that cannot go, 
Something lives that cannot flee : 

I have found my Soul ; say rather, 
Thou didst find that Soul for me ! 


“Tho’ I lose, my loss is gain ! 
Tho’ thou ne’er wilt come again, 
On the very path we trod, 
Stooping silently, I gather 
The immortelle-flowers of God !” 





VoL, XIII., N.S. 1874. 
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7 oN IRCUMSTANCES of a peculiar character in the 
(2 litical world have f ths past d 

Lt Le political wor ave for some months past presse 
NEE) upon the people of England the question Who is 

NS=—> the coming Leader of the Liberal party? Removed 
from power by a swift and sudden stroke, Mr. Gladstone, five years 
ago the absolute arbiter (within constitutional bounds) of the destinies 
of the nation, retired from the Leadership not only of the House 
of Commons, which was compulsory, but of the Opposition, which 
was voluntary. This retirement, never formally announced, and some- 
times compromised by participation in formal and customary ceremo- 
nies, such as the moving of the Address in reply to the Queen’s Speech 
on the opening of Parliament and the bestowal of the thanks of the 
House on troops that took part in the expedition to Ashantee, was indi- 
cated in a peculiar manner. According to Parliamentary etiquette the 
seat of the Leader of the Opposition is opposite the brass-bound box 
at the end of the clerk’s table directly facing the Leader of the 
House. On the night when the Address was moved this place was 
punctiliously kept vacant for Mr. Gladstone, but on his arrival the 
right hon. gentleman sat down at the lower end, amongst the throng 
of ex-Under-Secretaries of State. Thence he rose to address the 
House, following Mr. Disraeli, and it is from this place that all his 
speeches of the Session have been delivered, including the memor- 
able one with which he enlivened the last Wednesday afternoon of 
the Session. It was a significant feature in the scene in which Mr. 
Gladstone, hitherto scornfully patient and contemptuously !ong- 
suffering under the persistent attacks of Sir W. Harcourt, at last 
turned, and with easy gesture and no apparent exercise of force 
crushed his presumptuous adversary, that the ex-Solicitor-General 
had delivered his attacks standing in the place of the Leader of 
the Opposition. 

The temporary disorganisation of the Liberal party following upon 
the rout at the hustings in February has thus brought into promi- 
nence the question of candidature for the Leadership on that side of 
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the House. But there are other reasons, which daily increase in 
cogency, why men’s minds should be turned in this direction and 
should include in their purview the question of Leadership on both 
sides of the House. Never in his Parliamentary career has either 
Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Gladstone exceeded himself in the vigorous ability 
displayed by each during the last Session ; but, nevertheless, the facts 
remain that the one is in his sixty-ninth year and the other in his 
sixty-fifth. Few unaccomplished facts are more certain than that Mr. 
Disraeli is now holding his last Premiership, and that with his next 
lease of power the final chapter of Mr. Gladstone’s life as an English 
Prime Minister will be closed. Who is to take up the wand of 
power when it falls from the hands of these potent magicians ? 

Looking first in search of answer along the Liberal benches, we 
see six men whose prominence in debate suggests that amongst them 
is to be found the successor to Mr. Gladstone. Their names are the 
Marquis of Hartington, Mr. Forster, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Goschen, 
Mr. Childers, and last, though in the opinion of one person not 
least, Sir W. Harcourt. The first five have with more or less offi- 
ciousness—less almost exclusively referring to the Marquis of 
Hartington—presented themselves to the House under circumstances 
which suggested to Mr. Lowther the happy description of them collec- 
tively as “the Commissioners for executing the office of Leader of 
the Opposition.” It was curious to note early in the Session in what 
regular rotation Mr. Lowe, Mr. Forster, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. 
Childers assumed the functions of the absent Leader. Sometimes 
the change was effected on alternate nights ; sometimes the Leader- 
ship was invested in one man for three successive nights ; but the 
variation was inevitable, and Mr. Disraeli was doubtless sincere in 
the satisfaction he expressed during the debate on the Scotch Church 
Patronage Bill when noting Mr. Gladstone’s return and seeing the 
prospect of the end of this condition of bewildering uncertainty. The 
phenomenon was not, however, without its special value as affording 
an opportunity of observing the candidates engaged in a sort of 
rehearsal. It must be acknowledged that the first, and throughout 
the prevalent, feeling was one of despair. Mr. Gladstone is not a 
great or a successful party leader, falling in this respect far short of 
the skill of Mr. Disraeli. But the great gulf that is fixed between 
him and the most promising of the candidates for the succession of 
power is one to be bridged over only in the moment of direst and 
most absolute necessity. 

Intellectually, Mr. Lowe stands on the nearest level with 


Mr. Gladstone, and he possesses some qualities which would 
FF2 
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recommend him for promotion to the Leadership of the House 
of Commons, if not to the Premiership, which, it will be well 
to note at the outset, are two entirely different things. He is 
a skilful debater, thrusts with keen and polished lance, and 
parries with a shield of fine workmanship held with easy yet strong 
grip. He would be great at “question time,” and in replying on a 
debate the House would be treated to delightful specimens of 
caustic oratory in the course of which solecisms uttered on the other 
side would be infallibly detected and incontinently rent to shreds. 
But a Leader of the House of Commons cannot rule by intellect 
alone. He wants judgment, tact, breadth of view, command of 
temper, and that constitutional quality which can be fully described 
only by the French word donhomie. In all these qualities Mr. Lowe 
is deficient, and thus it comes to pass that his chances of succeeding 
Mr. Gladstone are rarely ever discussed. 

To mention Sir W. Harcourt in such a discussion would this time 
last year have appeared to be a joke. But within the few weeks 
preceding the end of the Session the ex-Solicitor-General formally 
entered himself for the race, and must be considered as in the run- 
ning. It is no new or unusual thing for young men to enter Parlia- 
ment with the fixed resolve to make a lasting reputation, and with 
the high hope of success. It is much more true that every member 
of Parliament has hid away in his desk the portfolio of the Premier 
than that every soldier carries in his knapsack the baton of a Field- 
Marshal. A single successful speech may draw upon a man the 
attention of the House, and thereafter his future is under his own 
guidance. Mr. Vernon Harcourt had carefully studied the lives of 
successful men in the House of Commons, was fortunate in hitting 
upon the safe and sure way to success, and was gifted by nature with 
some talent for treading it. Entering Parliament just after the 
heyday of the Adullamites, the mature youth whom Oxford had 
chosen to represent it became seized with the conviction that the 
cheapest and quickest way to gain personal importance in the House 
of Commons was to be in a chronic state of opposition—not party 
opposition, that is a matter of course to which every man adapts 
himself, but opposition to his own leaders. To sit on the Liberal 
benches and thwart Mr. Gladstone, to range himself on the Con- 
servative side and criticise Mr. Disraeli, these are the two courses 
open to the young member ambitious of becoming a somebody in 
the House of Commons. Predilection for Liberalism, and the cir- 
cumstance of his having been returned by the Liberal electors of 
Oxford, naturally directed Mr. Vernon Harcourt to what was then 
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the Ministerial side of the House, where he of course took his seat 
below the gangway. 

Opportunities of making himself notable were diligently sought 
and industriously used. The hon. and learned member did not 
waste his time in hunting ground game. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Disraeli were the twin objects of his attention, and he kept in their com- 
pany and shared in their “ kicking up of the dust,” even though it were 
in something of the comparatively minor position of the fly on the 
chariot wheel. A commanding figure, a good voice, a sarcastic style, 
a happy gift of phrase-making, a fund of general reading, and a 
lawyer-like faculty of mastering a brief at an hour’s notice combined 
to make him a Parliamentary speaker decidedly above the average. 
Somebody trying to define pleasure has said it consists chiefly in 
surprise. Of this also Mr. Vernon Harcourt had taken count, and 
till by repetition the thing palled upon the accustomed palate the 
House of Commons had the “ pleasure” of hearing a professed Liberal, 
after having paid some compliments to his chiefs, suddenly turn 
upon them and in bitter words denounce their course of procedure. 
No one knew for certain when Mr. Vernon Harcourt rose to speak 
in debate which side he would espouse, a circumstance that of itself 
lent an interest to his interposition, and the excitement was cleverly 
kept up by the ostentatiously impartial manner in which the speaker 
alternately administered praise and blame. An able man who pro- 
fesses himself “ independent” in the House of Commons is like one 
standing in the centre of a poised plank on either end of which a 
child sits. By the slightest motion one way or the other the centre 
figure can sway the ends at his pleasure; and similarly a skilful 
speaker in an assembly divided by a sharp party line can move it to 
applause which shall be continuous and in the aggregate general. 
Speaking, say, frora the Liberal side, he begins by admissions favour- 
able to the opposite party, which are rapturously cheered as indicating 
dissension in the enemy’s ranks. After a while he proceeds to show 
that notwithstanding this state of things the right hon. gentleman the 
member for Buckinghamshire is no better than he should be, whilst 
the party he leads has many gaping joints in its armour, and hereupon 
the Liberals cheer, less, it is true, in support of the speaker than in 
triumph over their momentarily crest-fallen opponents. And so the 
plank is set in motion, now one end in high elation, now the other, 
whilst the figure in the centre folds its arms and muses on its own 
mightiness. ‘The trick is easily detected and seems easy to learn and 
practise. But that it is not so may be gathered from a consideration 
of less adroit practitioners—Mr. C. Lewis, for example, who during 
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the last Session has essayed to follow on the Conservative side the 
course which has led so many Liberal politicians to the Treasury 
bench. _ 

It was Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s misfortune that he was, with unusual 
promptitude and unanimity, “found out,” or at least the House 
thought it had “found him out,” which for all practical purposes 
amounts to the same. At the period indicated, which specially in- 
cludes the Session of 1873, it was understood that the object of the 
hon. and learned gentleman’s ambition was the Solicitor-Generalship, 
and it was a matter of common occurrence for reference to be openly 
made in debate to the existence and pressure of this motive. At the 
close of the Session the coveted prize was within his grasp, but its 
possession proved almost illusory, leaving him only a knight's title to 
convince him that it had not been a dream. At the opening of the 
Session of 1874 he was Sir William Harcourt, with a seat on the 
front Opposition bench, and in contact with circumstances that sug- 
gested the passage of a cycle since the days when Vernon Harcourt 
sat below the gangway opposite and twitted “his right hon. friend at 
the head of the Government.” Here was a collapse of a great scheme, 
and just when the patient worker had struggled out of the ranks, and 
had his place and his cocked hat to ride with the staff! What was to 
be done? There were two courses open to him. He might throw 
in his lot with his colleagues, wear their uniform, do sentry work on 
the front Opposition bench, go out under fire when ordered, vote with 
the Whip, and in due time, when the tide turned, cross over to the 
Treasury bench once more as Solicitor-General, with the certain pros- 
pect of the reversion of a judgeship as the reward of faithful service. 
Or he might fling off his allegiance to his chief, deliberately renounce 
his chances of promotion when Mr. Gladstone comes back to office, 
and, defying his old patron, play double or quits with Fortune. After 
some hesitation, and partly urged on by circumstances, Sir W. Har- 
court has decided upon the latter course. Had Mr. Gladstone been 
firmly seated in his command at the opening of the Session there is 
little doubt that his ex-Solicitor-General would have jogged along 
with such equable pace as nature has made possible to him. For 
some weeks he did so travel, submitting to the discipline of the ex- 
Ministerial bench. But the sight of the apparently open Leadership 
and of his colleagues struggling to make it their own proved too 
much for him, and after a brief period of indecision he threw aside 
his unaccustomed corks and struck boldly out for himself, shaping 
his course right up the middle of the stream. 

Sir W. Harcourt’s new departure is a noteworthy one ; but like his 
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earlier advances towards Parliamentary fame it is the result rather of 
study and imitation than of intuition and impulse. When he set out 
on his career for the Solicitor-Generalship he adopted as his own the 
tactics of Mr. Lowe and his companions in the Cave of Adullam, and 
proving an adept in their management, finally succeeded in his object. 
Flying now at higher game, he takes another model and pursues 
a different course. He has been looking back to the annals of 
twenty-eight years ago, and finds there how Sir Robert Peel, taking 
on the Corn Law question the course his conscience dictated, for- 
feited the allegiance of his party and weakened his own position, and 
how Mr. Disraeli made himself the spokesman of the malcontents, 
saying out in bold language all the bitter things that were rankling in 
the heart of the “ betrayed” Protectionists. Mr. Disraeli’s action at 
this epoch proved the turning point in his Parliamentary career. 
Hitherto, he had been rather endured than encouraged, the elder 
folk among the party with which he had allied himself looking with 
suspicion upon the young man who came down to the House with 
carefully prepared epigrams and not too pellucid adumbrations of a 
new philosophy, and who was in personal aspect not altogether dis- 
similar from Maud’s brother— 


That jewelled mass of millinery, 
That oiled and curled Assyrian Bull, 
Smelling of musk and of insolence. 


But there was no one ready and able to say such cruel things of a 
great Minister tottering to his fall as he, and so it came to pass that 
Mr. Disraeli was accepted as the spokesman of a party, and having once 
gained a responsible and weighty position in the House of Commons 
improved his opportunities till he reached the highest eminence of 
English political life. It is possible that Sir W. Harcourt is un- 
conscious of the points of resemblance between the line of conduct 
suddenly taken by him in the last Session and that adopted by the 
present Prime Minister more than a quarter of a century ago. But in 
any case the coincidence is remarkable, and it will be interesting to 
watch how far history will repeat itself to the end. In the meanwhile 
it is reassuring to remember that between the delivery of the speech in 
which Mr. Disraeli likened Sir Robert Peel to the traitorous Turkish 
admiral and his promotion to the Premiership twenty-two long years 
elapsed. 

It is not very long since that Mr. Forster seemed a promising can- 
didate, whose only possible rival in public estimation was Mr. 
Cardwell. This view was, however, held most strongly by those 
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whose acquaintance with the right hon. gentleman was confined to 
reading the reports of his speeches in the newspapers. To persons 
familiar with the manner of Mr. Forster some grave obstacles to his 
successful Leadership will occur. He is not a pleasing speaker, yet is 
very fond of talking, and on occasions when it has fallen to his lot to 
assume the duties of the Leadership he has entangled matters and 
aggravated difficulties by officious interference. Of course this is a 
failing of inexperience, and if duly installed in the office he might 
learn that great secret of from time to time judiciously saying nothing 
of which Mr. Disraeli is a master. But Mr. Forster has the radical 
fault of heaviness. The light, nervous, skilful hand which sometimes 
by a slight turn steers a stormful assembly out from under the clouds 
and among the rocks into the sunshine and the calm, would be found 
wanting in him. Like some other of the Candidates he is lacking in 
that faculty of playful humour which stood Lord Palmerston in such 
good stead, and which, possessed in another phase, makes Mr. 
Disraeli a successful Leader of the House. Mr. Forster sometimes 
seems conscious of this failing and gallantly attempts to overcome it. 
But the result is rot satisfactory—at least to the audience. The fun 
itself is not of a high class, and the ungainly motions with which on 
these occasions the right hon. gentleman’s body curiously vibrates, 
taken in connection with the intermission of a series of chuckles and 
the violent raising of a voice at no time musical, makes the process 
of parturition a painful one. Mr. Forster had the good fortune to be 
brought into prominence as a Minister responsible for the progress 
of a measure to the main principle of which every one wished well. 
It is distinctly foreign to the spirit and scope of the series of articles 
of which this is the ‘supplement to discuss political bearings or 
positions. But it may be observed, as being a notorious fact, that 
since the passing of the Education Act Mr. Forster has lost the en- 
thusiastic support from the Liberal side of the House which once 
buoyed him up; and the remark is made merely for the purpose of 
adding that one result of this condition of affairs has been to make 
the House much more impatient of those peculiarities of personal 
manner which as the Sessions roll on become rather more than less 
marked. 

Like that of Sir W. Harcourt, the candidature of Mr. Goschen 
and Mr. Childers is not to be seriously discussed at the present 
juncture. Their time may come, but it is not yet. Both right hon. 
gentlemen have succeeded in establishing a character as able adminis- 
trators and as debaters not to be scorned in a pitched battle. But 
neither has shown himself gifted with the heaven-born genius that 
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made Pitt’s accession to the Premiership in his twenty-fourth year 
appear a natural sequence of the occurrence of a vacancy; and neither 
is of sufficiently long standing to claim promotion by right of seniority 
or service. During the last Session Mr. Goschen startled the House 
by appearing, for one night only, in quite a new character. When 
in office, and indeed on ordinary occasions, he addresses the House 
in a timid, half apologetical manner, and in language which well 
beseems his mien. On the night when the last stage of the Licensing 
Bill was reached, it being apparently his turn to speak for “ the 
party,” he attacked the Government in general and the Home Secre- 
tary in particular in a lively, bitter, and sarcastic speech, which was 
really in very good style and would have done credit to Mr. Lowe 
himself. It is true that the effect was somewhat marred by the right 
hon. gentleman’s holding his hat with one hand behind his back as he 
spoke, sedulously standing clear of the table, and presenting on the 
whole an appearance of nervous preparation for instant flight that 
suggested a design to put on his hat and make a run for it as soon 
as he had said all that was on his mind. But the speech was em- 
phatically a good one, and created in the minds of hearers not only 
surprise but expectation. 

The Marquis of Hartington’s candidature for the Leadership is 
certainly not of his own proposing. His lordship has never pushed 
himself forward, yet his name has been so frequently mentioned that 
the outside public have grown quite familiar with the prospect of 
such a phenomenon as a “ Hartington Ministry.” ‘There was once, 
nay twice, in modern history a Melbourne Administration, and there 
is therefore no reason why there should not be a Hartington Ministry. 
On the whole the Marquis of Hartington stands higher as a politician 
and as a debater than did Viscount Melbourne at the time he was 
called upon to succeed Earl Grey at the Treasury. But the type of 
man is such that it would be used for the making of Premiers only 
in periods of difficulty such as that which followed on the retirement 
of Earl Grey in 1834. Entering Parliament in his twenty-fourth 
year, the eldest son of the Duke of Devonshire very soon had an 
opening made for him on the Treasury bench, and successively as 
Lord of the Admiralty, Under-Secretary for War, Secretary of State 
for War, Postmaster-General, and Secretary of State for Ireland, he 
has had a wide and varied experience of official administrative duty. 
Throughout his career he has never said a striking thing and 
never done a bold one, following steadily the beaten path of official 
life, doing thoroughly, intelligently, and well the thing that lay to his 
hand. As a speaker he barely succeeded in commanding the 
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attention of the House even when his official position made his words 
momentous, and out of office he has, perforce, grown accustomed to 
speak before a beggarly array of empty benches. He invariably 
takes a common sense view of the question under discussion, but he 
never succeeds in making common sense attractive. He is one of 
those men with respect to whom it is, in the interest of a large number 
of our fellow creatures, a matter of regret that he should have chanced 
to arrogate the rare position in life of a Duke’s heir, for he was sure 
to have earned a comfortable living had he been born in cir- 
cumstances that would have thrown him entirely on his own 
resources. In brief, the Marquis of Hartington is a hard working, 
conscientious, stolid man, wearing all the polish he was capable of 
receiving from high education and social intercourse, but withal some- 
what surly in manner, greatly impressed with the vast gulf that is 
fixed between a Marquis and a man to the despite of the latter, 
innocent of the slightest spark of humour, guiltless of gracefulness of 
diction, and free from the foibles of fanciful thought. 

All these points appear to converge upon the conclusion that 
it is impossible that the Marquis of Hartington should become 
Prime Minister, and the appearance is not deceptive. But if 
we alter the way of putting the fact, and instead of, as we do in the 
case of the present Government and did in respect of its predecessor, 
talking of Mr. Disraeli as Prime Minister, or Mr. Gladstone as 
Premier, discuss the probability of a “‘ Hartington Ministry,” we will 
see that the thing is not only probable, but—supposing the House 
of Commons is to be exclusively considered as the source whence 
Mr. Gladstone’s successor in the Premiership is to be drawn—that it 
even recommends itself as a happy solution of the difficulty. Such 
a Leader as is here sketched possesses a broad bosom of respectable 
mediocrity upon which a dozen heads aching with jealousy and 
burning with ambition might peacefully repose. Mr. Forster would 
not consent to serve under Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Lowe would scorn to 
hold office under Mr. Forster. Mr. Goschen and Mr. Childers are 
as Damon and Phythias in friendly counsel and co-operation in naval 
affairs, but if one were called to lead the House of Commons, the 
other must perforce be passed over, and it would be difficult to convince 
him that the selection had been made wholly in accordance with that 
principle by the rigid adoption of which the world has, according to 
Mr. Darwin, reached its present state of perfection. The elevation 
of Lord Hartington to the titular Premiership would leave the 
ambitious youth of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry exactly as they now 
stand, with the exception of the removal of the figure in whose 
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colossal shadow they have hitherto walked, like Gulliver’s com- 
panions in Lilliput. The Marquis of Hartington would reign 
but would not govern, and the country would be blessed and fructi- 
fied by the flow of the stream of the united counsel of a republic of 
great men. 

I have hitherto considered the question of the candidate for the 
Leadership of the Liberal party as, if the House of Commons were 
the sole resource of the electors. That course has been taken in 
deference to the practice commonly followed in similar specu- 
lations. But it appears to me obvious that if the necessity 
for supplying a Liberal Premier were to arise to-morrow it 
would, putting Mr. Gladstone on one side, be met by a draft on 
the House of Lords. Earl Granville is perhaps not a robust poli- 
tician, but he is, possibly for that reason, an admirable Leader of a 
party. During a period of great difficulty, and with official cares 
of an engrossing character on his hands, Earl Granville managed so 
to manipulate affairs in the House of Lords that only on the rarest 
occasions was the country reminded that the Government of which 
he was the representative there stood in a hopeless minority. Suave 
in manner, firm in purpose, intimate with men and things at home 
and abroad, schooled in diplomacy, practised in administration, 
popular everywhere, an able and a ready speaker, Earl Granville is a 
man who would unite under his Leadership all save the extremest 
rank of the Liberal party. A Ministry formed under his auspices 
would be broad-based and strong, for his lordship is a man without 
animosities and without adversaries. He could invite whom he 
pleased to take office with him, and it is easy to imagine the 
acidities of some of his possible colleagues finding solution 
in the imperturbable good temper and tireless gemiality of the 
Premier. On the Liberal side the difficulty in finding a successor to 
Mr. Gladstone would be not in respect of his position as Premier, 
but in that of his office as Leader of the House of Commons. To 
state the truth briefly there is no one on the front Opposition bench 
who has given any comforting signs of capacity worthily to succeed Mr. 
Gladstone in this department. Had Mr. Cardwell remained in the 
Lower House the difficulty would have disappeared, and with him as 
Leader there, and Earl Granville as Premier directing the course of 
business “in another place,” the foundations of a strong Ministry 
would already have been laid. But Mr. Cardwell is otherwise 
disposed of, and come when the necessity may, the new Leader of 
the Liberals in the House of Commons will probably have to be 
chosen from among the half-dozen men whose names have been 
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mentioned. This being so, it seems natural that, from his political 
weight, Mr. Forster should be selected. But it is not impossible 
that personal considerations already hinted at would interfere with 
the success of the proposal, and in that event the Leader of the 
House of Commons will be the Marquis of Hartington—on the 
whole the best choice that poverty-stricken circumstances will permit. 

On the Conservative side the question of a successor to the 
Leadership of the party lies in much narrower compass. Here, as 
with the Liberals, there is only one possible successor to the Premier- 
ship, and here again, that successor being a peer, there arises the 
necessity for the nomination of a Leader of the House of Commons. 
Lord Derby is one of the extremely few instances of English politicians 
whose reputation has been made by panegyrics in newspapers and in 
the absence of any foundation adequate to the superstructure. A long 
time ago, whilst the earl was still Lord Stanley, he made a speech 
somewhere which some leading newspaper remarked contained “a 
common sense view of the question.” On a subsequent occasion his 
lordship delivered another address on a different subject at a new 
place, and three newspapers simultaneously published leading articles 
in which it was remarked that “Lord Stanley had taken a common 
sense view of the question.” Since that period the ball thus set 
rolling has gathered impetus and bulk, till to-day the morning 
after the delivery of any speech by the Earl of Derby is certain to be 
journalistically marked with a score of white chalks declaring that 
here at last we have “ the common sense view of the question.” To 
say that the earth is round when it is open to a man to allege that it 
is flat is obviously to take a common sense view of the question. 
But there is nothing very new or helpful in the assertion, and much 
of Lord Derby’s public utterance is not beyond the charge of being 
akin to this sort of “common sense.” It will be remembered what 
an ecstacy of delight we were all thrown into only a few months ago 
when his lordship, addressing a Young Men’s Association in Lanca- 
shire, told the enthralled audience to read good books, to be indus- 
trious, to be moral, and to take care of their health. Here truly was 
“‘the common sense view of the question” of life, and though upon 
analysis we seem to have heard or read it before we are none the less 
conscious of the Earl of Derby's claim upon our admiration, or less pro- 
fuse in our applause of his sterling qualities. It may be that Lord 
Derby is a plain sort of a man, of phlegmatical temperament, gifted 
with a full average measure of intelligence, which he has cultivated with 
much industry and which he applies to the passing events of the day 
with fairly successful issues. Perhaps the truth about him may be 
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found in the remark Lord Althorpe was wont to make with respect to 
himself—“ Nature intended me to be a grazier, but men insist upon 
making me a statesman.” However this be, the Earl of Derby is 
the predestined successor of his strangely mated friend and colleague 
in the titular Leadership of any future Conservative Ministry. 

In the House of Commons the choice of Leadership of the 
Conservative ranks lies between two men, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
and Sir Stafford Northcote. Either would acquit himself well 
by comparison with possible Leaders on the other side. There 
is a wonderfully wise and statesmanlike air about Sir Stafford 
Northcote as he sits, spectacled and bearded, on the Treasury 
bench, which of itself would go a long way towards acquiring 
the confidence and the submission of the House. But the right 
hon. baronet is not dependent on his personal aspect alone for his 
claim to supremacy. He is not a good speaker but he is a ready 
one, sees a long way through a question, and can, if need be, cleverly 
fence with it. He has a good deal of tact, is fair-minded, honour- 
able, frank, and now and then displays little flashes of humorous 
perception which are as precious as solitary stars twinkling in an 
apparently hopelessly murky sky. He is always listened to with that 
respect the House of Commons intuitively feels and liberally awards 
to any man who has succeeded in convincing it that he is an honest 
and a clear thinker, and thus he personally enjoys the confidence of 
both sides of the House. Mr. Gathorne Hardy is, however, the 
surer of the reversion of Mr. Disraeli’s second office, because he 
alone of all the candidates has a following. To the country gentle- 
men the Secretary of State for War is, except perhaps in his views on 
the Regulation of Public Worship, as nearly as possible the model 
of what a Conservative Leader should be. Mr. Disraeli, it is true, 
somehow or other pilots them into harbour when the sea is rough 
and into the fair anchorage of power when winds and waves are 
propitious. But they cannot understand how he does it and are 
vaguely suspicious that, however it be, it is not likely to have 
been accomplished on really sound Conservative principles. With 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy the case is different. His mind is not 
so far above the level of that of the hereditary Conservative 
that its method of working may not be grasped by him 
and its processes of procedure understood. Mentally he is so 
far above the rank and file that the principle of Leadership 
may be introduced, and yet not so far that the idea of com- 
panionship and intelligent mutual assistance is altogether eliminated 
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from the compact. Mr. Gathorne Hardy would make a most 
acceptable Leader to the large majority of Conservative members of 
the House of Commons, and, faut de mieux, he would be fairly 
popular on the other side. But here, as in the change prognosti- 
cated when Mr. Gladstone’s final retirement makes room for a 
succéssor, the House of Commons will suffer a grievous loss, genius 
giving place to clever mediocrity and facile officialism. 





FREDERICK LEMAITRE. 
BY CAMILLE BARRERE. 


ITHOUT claiming for Frederick Lemaitre the very 
highest place among histrionic artists, I may say of 
him that in originality and endless resource of variety 
his talent was never equalled. Take the accounts 

of the dramatic critics of the time: read the articles of the most 
eminent and most difficult to please: Théophile Gautier, Jules 
Janin, Sainte-Beuve ; it was no easy task to run the gauntlet 
amidst these princes of criticism without bearing the ordeal of a 
sling or two; but when they speak of Frederick Lemaitre they 
descend from their judicial stool and swell the ranks of common 
admirers. They speak of him not as of a mere interpreter of the 
creations of others, as a machine that gives body to the personage, 
but as of an equal who can mingle with the most illustrious and win 
respect at their hands. 

The creator of Robert Macaire was gifted with the most complex 
and dizarre genius of his period. A kind of Proteus of the drama, he 
delighted in grappling with plays that would have awed the boldest 
of the bold, in undertaking impersonations whereof the variety, the 
sudden transition from humour to tragedy, from farce to drama, from 
laughter to tears might have tried the capacity of five or six actors at 
the same time. Being a spoiled child of nature, he was likewise 
spoiled by the public, over whom he exercised such an influence as 
no other actor ever possessed. This strange fascination, however, 
was not restricted to the mobile vulgus. Heinrich Heine, Victor 
Hugo, Lamartine paid their tribute to the great artist. _ “ Incom- 
parably the finest acting I ever saw,” wrote Charles Dickens 
from Paris, a few years before his death, “I saw last night at 
the Ambigu. They have revived that old piece once immensely 
popular in London under the name of ‘Thirty Years of a 
Gambler’s Life.’ Old Lemaitre plays his famous character, 
and never did I see anything in art so exaltedly horrible and 
awful. In the earlier acts he was so well made up, and so light 
and so active, that he really looked sufficiently young. But in the 
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last two, when he had grown old and miserable, he did the finest 
things, I really believe, that are within the powers of acting. Two 
or three times a great cry of horror went all round the house. When 
he met in the inn-yard the traveller whom he murders, and first saw 
his money, the manner in which the crime came into his head—and 
eyes—was as truthful as it was terrific. This traveller being a good 
fellow, gives him wine. You should see the dim remembrance of 
his better days that comes over him when he takes the glass, and in 
a strange dazed way makes as if he were going to touch the other 
man’s, or do some airy thing with it, and then stops, and flings 
the contents down his hot throat, as if he were pouring it into a lime- 
kiln. But this was nothing to what follows, after he has done the 
murder and comes home with a basket of provisions, a ragged pocket 
full of money, and a badly washed right hand, which his little girl 
finds out. After the child asked him if he had hurt his hand, his 
going aside, turning himself round, and looking over ali his clothes 
for spots, was so inexpressibly dreadful that it really scared me. He 
called for wine, and the sickness that came upon him when he saw 
the colour was one of the things that brought out that curious cry I 
have spoken of from the audience. Then he fell into a sort of 
bloody mist, and went on till the end groping about, with no mind 
for anything except making his fortune by staking this money, and 
a faint, dull kind of love for the child. It is quite impossible to 
satisfy oneself by saying enough of such a magnificent performance. 
I have never seen him come near its finest points in anything else. 
He said two things in a way that would alone put him far apart from 
all other actors : one to his wife, when he has exultingly shown her 
the money, and she has asked him how he got it—‘ I found it ’—and 
the other to his old companion and tempter, when he charged him 
with having killed the traveller, and he suddenly went headlong 
mad and took him by the throat, and howled out ‘It wasn’t I who 
murdered him ; it was misery!’ And such a dress, such a face, and 
above all such an extraordinary wicked thing as he made of a knotted 
branch of a tree, which was his walking-stick, from the moment 
when the idea came into his head. I could write pages about 
him. It is an impression quite uneffaceable. He got half boastful 
of that walking-stick to himself and half afraid of it, and didn’t know 
whether to be grimly pleased that it had the jagged end, or to hate it 
and be horrified at it. He sat at a little table in the inn-yard 
drinking with the traveller, and this horrible stick got between them, 
like the devil, while he counted the uses he could put the money to.” 
Mr. Forster, who quotes this magnificent encomium, justly adds that 
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Lemaitre could receive no finer tribute. There can be little doubt 
that the peculiar bent of his artistic temperament was exactly of a kind 
which must have produced on Charles Dickens the uneffaceable im- 
pression he speaks of. This rapturous judgment, however, had been 
preceded by others not less enthusiastic from men as illustrious. 
Lemaitre, within whose scope it was to render every feature of 
comedy and tragedy, who could be inexpressibly trivial as the 
chiffonnier de Paris and cynical as Robert Macaire, who could 
rise to the highest poetry in “Ruy Blas,” be grossly farcical in 
“‘ Payasse,” and such as Dickens described him in “ Thirty Years of 
a Gambler’s Life,” for once ina hundred years stepped over the chasm 
that divides the interpreter of a work from its author; and while in 
many circumstances he doted on winning favour for a third-rate 
play by the strength of his talent, he rendered the creations of Dumas 
and Hugo in a manner which kept his audience in doubt as to who, 
the actor or the author, was most to be admired. 

A comedian’s fame is not Lemaitre’s only title to remembrance. 
By his brilliant wit, the independent tone of his life, and the influence 
he brought to bear on the most eventful period of the history of French 
literature, he became one of the striking personalities of the day. 
But, on the other hand, he was so well in his place in the society of 
which he reproduced the different types to ideal perfection before the 
foot-lights, and the vein of writing wherein he found means of showing 
his qualities in their best light was so nicely adapted to his impetuous 
temperament and artistic waywardness, that it is as hard to imagine 
how contemporary dramatists could have dispensed with him as to 
realise how Lemaitre could have done without them. Had his 
appearance occurred ten years earlier, his natural gifts, under the 
pressure of old-fashioned ideas of histrionic art and a narrow 
insight of dramatic construction, might possibly have been emas- 
culated, and Lemaitre might have gained an honourable place 
as a second rate tragedian at the Comédie Frangaise. But he 
sprang up just when an entirely new style of writing for the stage 
necessarily demanded a new style of acting, and to him the romantique 
movement owed much of its boldness and success. To gratify the 
boundless originality of the comedian, literary innovators trod on the 
toes of conventional authors with more recklessness than they would 
have been capable of if Lemaitre’s audacity apd the success it met 
had not incited them to trespass on unexplored ground. This was 
the only occasion when writing specially for an actor came to some 
good. In some sort Lemaitre was the counterpart of Hugo, Soulié¢, 
Alexandre Dumas, and others following in the same track ; they only 
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could devise characters in which the artist could display his genius 
in its full breadth, while it was*in the power of no other besides 
Lemaitre to give a flesh and bone presentation of their types such 
as they saw them in the mind’s eye. In fine, he was the right man 
in the right place. He had the defects and qualities of his blood: 
wayward, haughty, petulant, eccentric, capable of the most profuse 
generosity and of the queerest freaks, he was the only man who 
dictated, as it were, to a public the most difficult to please in the 
world, and for twenty years he twisted Paris round his little finger. 
When, after a more than usually impertinent breach of relations 
between stage and public, he was received with a hurricane of hisses 
and groans, the terms in which he dared to address the house were 
so humorous that his offence was soon condoned. 

Like most great artists, Frederick Lemaitre made his first attempts 
amidst general indifference. His father, an architect of Havre, would 
rather have had him construct houses than characters, but the young 
man’s preferences were too strong to brook paternal contradiction. 
Frederick went to Paris in 1820, for whenever a provincial Frenchman 
is expected to do anything good, he straightway is sent to the capital. 
During two years he studied with much zeal at that admirable insti- 
tution the Conservatoire, which has done more towards the preserva- 
tion of a high standard of acting in France than anything or anybody 
beside. The Conservatoire has always been managed on somewhat 
antiquated rules, but it keeps in movement a constant current 
of emulation among aspirants. When in 1822 a competition 
took place between the pupils of the institution, the declamatory 
display of Frederick Lemaitre was hailed by the judges with mingled 
amusement and indignation, and he was unanimously sent about his 
business. In spite of the orthodox teaching of his professors he 
had been unable to silence his yearning towards passionate elocution 
and unsparing gesture. People looked upon him as upon a young 
savage whose place was rather among clowns than in the ranks of 
tragedians. Luckily for Lemaitre the revolution which was soon 
to take place both in literature and politics was already brewing. 
Meanwhile, as a young savage it was very natural that he should 
appear in that guise on the stage ; and when, after many disappoint- 
ments and a discouraging unanimity on the part of theatrical 
managers to decline his services, he applied to the director of the 
Variétés Amusantes, this official made him a magnanimous tender 
of the part of a lion in a queer play called “ Pyrame et Thisbé.” 
Thus it was that the great Frederick made his débé¢, hopping on his 
knees and in the skin of a wild beast. At that period, indeed, it 
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seemed as if he were doomed to the presentation of animals, having 
transferred his quarters from the Fantaisies Amusantes to the 
Franconi Circus, whose youthful public he delighted under various 
skins. However, he managed to advance a step, and played 
dumb personages at the Théatre des Funambules. There he 
lingered for some months. The Odéon freed his tongue and gave 
him opportunities to prove his talent in old tragedies. But that, no 
more than the part of Harlequin, was in his bent. What he wanted 
was freedom to create and to appear such as nature, and not schooling, 
had made him. 

In 1827 M. Harel, a manager of the Théatre de la Porte Saint- 
Martin well known for a knack of alighting on talent others had failed to 
turn to account, saw Lemaitre and immediately perceived all that 
was to be got out of such a man. It was in “ L’Auberge des Adrets” 
that he began in earnest his long career of triumph, and this start on 
the way to fame was of the most brilliant description. ‘The distinctive 
feature of Frederick Lemaitre’s acting was that he created his type 
according to his own notions, instead of following the author's indi- 
cations : and, curiously enough, his interpretation eventually turned 
out to realise a character such as the author had seen it in imagina- 
tion. ‘This creative faculty Frederick displayed in his first success 
more perhaps than in any other impersonation. “ L’Auberge des 
Adrets” introduced the well-known character of Robert Macaire ;. 
in the hands of Lemaitre, it became the most appalling incar- 
nation of modern cynicism. In studying his part Frederick, much 
to his regret, had been induced to follow the spirit of the joint 
authors. Success had not yet given the future master of comedians the 
privilege of following his own course, but he declared that the part of 
Robert Macaire was absolutely negative such as it was conceived, and 
the public confirmed his opinion by hissing the whole piece. On the 
following day, however, the play rose again with triumph propor- 
tionate to the completeness of its previous fall. The miracle had 
taken place thus: Frederick Lemaitre, profoundly discouraged by 
the collapse of “‘ L’Auberge des Adrets,” on which he had set much 
hope, was pondering on the boulevard on the means of infusing new 
life into it when he was faced accidentally by a person of the strangest 
gait. The man’s costume had been extremely elegant at one time, 
but it was worn to the last thread and hung almost in rags around 
his limbs; the sordidness of his dress, however, did not in the 
slightest degree affect the air of daring cynicism and conscious supe- 
riority which predominated in all his person. He used a rag for a 


handkerchief, but still he had one; his boots were torn and worn 
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out, but they were made of patent leather, and the individual wore 
his ludicrous tatters as if he had been a millionaire. From the 
moment the actor saw him he realised the type of Macaire. He 
followed his model, studied his gestures and tone, entered into con- 
versation with him, and finally in the evening appeared in the green 
room with the identical boots, hat, and dress ; and by mimicking the 
owner’s inimitable demeanour obtained for a doomed play one of 
the most remarkable theatrical successes of the time. Some years 
later Lemaitre resolved to complete the type; he gave a sketch of 
a new Robert Macaire to two dramatic writers, who drew under 
his eye the final incarnation of the sinister yet grotesque ruffian. 
Robert Macaire became a national type, was taken up by carica- 
turists, and applied to all social subjects. It was a true type too, 
provided those be true that condense in a single person all the 
defects and corruptions of the time; but that type was not created 
with the pen but on the stage, and Frederick Lemaitre was its sole 
author. 

It was then, also, that the extreme favour shown him by the public 
developed his leaning to eccentricity. His contemporaries relate 
how he insisted on his weekly salary, which was very considerable, 
being paid to him in five-franc pieces, and how he put the coins in a 
large bag and carried off his treasure on his shoulders along the 
boulevards. Temperaments like his have two sides ; the ugly one in 
this case was a thirst for extravagance and violent revelry. His money 
he squandered as airily as Alexandre Dumas; his health he spared 
no more than his purse. He was as a beggar who has discovered a 
treasure and who uses it as if it had no limits ; but his herculean frame 
enabled him to resist the twofold strain of an unruly life and a 
constant intellectual labour. He contracted a habit of deep 
drinking before appearing in public, which often led to a postpone- 
ment of the play through his non-appearance ; but what is most 
curious is the fact that he never acted better than when in a state 
of partial intoxication. On one occasion, when he was playing in 
Alexandre Dumas’s “Kean” at the Varietés, Frederick was not 
to be seen half an hour after the orchestra had commenced. At lasta 
drunken man was observed reeling among the scenery: itwas Frederick 
Lemaitre. He could scarcely stand on his legs, and the impatient 
public was hissing. The stage manager, and Alexandre Dumas him- 
self, who was present, were highly indignant, and attempted to pre- 
vent him from playing ; but Lemaitre suddenly freed himself from 
their grasp, and walked or rather rolled on to the stage ; the sight of 
the footlights and of a stormy house produced its effect, and the 
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comedian was once more himself. That particular performance was 
one of his greatest triumphs on the French stage. The indulgence 
of the public for their pet was without limits, and in return the 
pranks the pet played on his admirers were unpardonable. He sees 
a gas-meter behind the scenes, and being informed that a touch on a 
certain handle would plunge the house into darkness, the facetious 
Lemaitre hastens to accomplish what he is recommended not to do. 
In a few minutes the curtain rises, and he apologises in terms so 
amusing that his freak is pardoned and even laughed at. On another 
night he had made a wager that he would take off his wig in the very 
middle of a sentimental situation. He did what he had betted, and 
no observation came from the house. Encouraged by such unpre- 
cedented toleration, he took it off again, and used it instead of a 
handkerchief to wipe his forehead. ‘This also failing to rouse 
the public, he walked leisurely to the prompter’s box, sat down 
before it, and offered the prompter a pinch of snuff. This was 
too much; a storm of hisses and groans greeted the impertinent 
player. At this Frederick rose, took up the wig, threw it in the 
prompter’s face, and coolly walked off. He could not be induced to 
express penitence on that night, and as the fury of the house threat- 
ened to turn into a riot he was taken to the police station. Three 
days after he appeared at the theatre as if nothing had happened, 
and he was duly received with loud disapprobation. When every 
cry had subsided he came forward and in a tone of mock humility 
thanked his hearers for the “ extreme urbanity of their reception.” 
Not even the most distinguished audience could induce him to dis- 
play befitting respect. The first performance of “ Toussaint 
L’Ouverture,” Lamartine’s drama, in which Lemaitre acted the title 
part magnificently, brought together the flower of the Parisian 
world. Nevertheless the artist did not fear to interrupt an important 
scene and to call in a rude voice on the manager to change the 
position of a piece of scenery. A most unseemly dispute with that 
official followed, and Lemaitre dispelled the ill-feeling brought on by 
his want of manners with no small difficulty. All this, only a selec- 
tion of his petty misdemeanours, was no doubt insufferable, and the 
Parisian public was responsible, because the artist’s extravagance 
was endured ; but then he was so full of talent that ever appeared 
under a novel form, he was so handsome, and his superiority over 
his fellow-players so immeasurable, that he was allowed his own way. 
Besides, it was the frolic of youth. He altered much as he advanced 
in age and reputation, and his dignity rose with the elevation of his 
artistic object. 
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His next important impersonation, after Robert Macaire, was 
the Gambler in that ghastly drama “Trente Ans ; ou la Vie d'un 
Joueur.” The whole of Paris, from the plebeian to the nobleman, 
passed under the gateway of the Porte Saint-Martin and saw and 
admired the artist who pictured man in every phase of mental agony, 
and, in the words of Charles Dickens, did the finest things that are 
within the power of acting. He was “Old Lemaitre” when Dickens 
saw him: what must he have done in the full bloom of his ad- 
mirable talent! I saw him in that same part when he was even 
older: he was toothless, and the words hissed between his gums 
in a way that would have been ridiculous in any other ; his hair had 
partially fallen, and his voice was so weak and thin that the buzz of a 
fly might have intercepted it between him and our hearing ; but still 
the veteran drew tears and cries of terror. Just as the drunkard 
was wont to forget intoxication when he was face to face with 
his task, the old man forgot years, malady, misfortunes, everything 
except art; he was himself again ; the transformation was complete ; 
and the flame of his genius, rekindled, peered through his eyes and 
gave again to his gestures their former suppleness and energy. He 
may have been finer in his youth, but he was never more impressive 
than in old age. 

Goethe’s “ Faust” was adapted into French soon after Lemaitre 
had made so great a mark in “ Thirty Years of a Gambler's Life.” 
In its French garb Goethe’s masterpiece lost much, but enough was 
left for a real artist to make something of. Frederick was of course 
called upon for the part of Mephistophiles. He studied it, as he 
studied all his creations—for whatever he did was conspicuous for 
its completeness—with intense attention. So conscientious was he 
that the laughter of Mephistophiles engrossed him for a month. He 
tried and tried, and yet was anything but satisfied. At length he hit 
on a satanic and sinister contortion which seemed to him adequate. 
To try its effect he went from his looking-glass to the window and 
exhibited the ghastly grin; a woman looked up and fainted right 
“away, whilst other persons betrayed unequivocal signs of terror. 
Frederick was satisfied. In this sorry adaptation of “ Faust,” and in 
spite of it, he really rose to the loftiest regions of art, as also in 
“Peblo,” a heavy melodrama, in which he had a worthy companion in 
the person’ of that admirable actress Madame Alain-Dorval. The 
latter earned a goodly share of the applause; in fact her fine 
acting was so warmly recognised that Frederick Lemaitre, got 
to think that not all the plaudits were disinterested; whence 
an amusing incident worth relating, because it concerns that 
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indefensibie institution the cdague, and furnishes the only plausible 
argument for its maintenance that could be urged. One evening 
Frederick Lemaitre in no measured terms requested of the 
manager of the theatre (the Ambigu) the immediate suppression 
of the clague: the public, he said, liked him enough to applaud 
him on his own account. He had scarcely done speaking when 
Madame Alain-Dorval came up and in almost the same terms 
broached a similar demand. The manager could not but acquiesce. 
On the following night they had been retained, and the public 
did not applaud at all. “It’s evident,” said Lemaitre to a friend, 
“that people don’t clap because they are afraid of being taken for 
professional clagueurs”; and he turned the difficulty in a way of 
his own, for numerous and lusty bravoes were freely bestowed 
at the next performance ; but it was to Fregerick Lemaitre they 
were exclusively awarded. “This cannot last,” exclaimed Madame 
Dorval, and the following night she had her portion of applause ; 
but soon after it was perceived that ovations were liberally offered 
almost to every petty actor of the piece. Frederick Lemaitre and 
Madame Dorval complained to the manager, and reminded him of 
his promise to suppress the c/ague. The latter replied that he had 
kept his word; but ever since the clague was suppressed there 
were three instead of one—that of Frederick, that of Madame 
Dorval, and lastly that of the compahy. On another occasion, in 
1847, when the audience failed to recall Frederick Lemaitre after 
the curtain had fallen, he satirised in a telling way the partiality 
which French actors certainly have for paid plaudits: he came 
forward and informed the house that he had that day given fifty 
francs to the chef de claque to recall him at the end of the per- 
formance, and that he was shamefully cheated out of his money. 

The first of these anecdotes would tend to prove that the im- 
personator of Robett Macaire possessed a good share of the profes- 
sional jealousy of which even the most famous of stage geniuses 
cannot divest themselves. But be it said to the honour of Frederick 
Lemaitre, the feeling which prompted him when he dealt with 
melodramatic compositions wherein little more than action and 
sensationalism were contained to demand the erasure of any- 
thing of importance that concerned not his own part, until the 
piece was an immense monologue, was replaced by an artistic 
anxiety for the proper rendering of a work as a whole when that 
work came from the pen of a Hugo. The poet bore witness to 
his devotion when he had to deal with him. Frederick Lemaitre, 
said Hugo, was not only bent on devoting to his part every particle 
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of his powerful talent: he gave advice to his fellow actors, showed 
them how they should perform and speak, and in every way helped 
towards the general interpretation of the play. Frederick Lemaitre 
tampered with pieces mostly composed for him, but he was full of 
respect when he dealt with real art. He would not have thought 
of altering or omitting one syllable of a masterpiece. In this he 
was more distinctly an artist than any of his illustrious predecessors. 
Did not Garrick use Shakespeare as his guide? And more recently 
has not the English public been treated to an improved version 
of “‘Hamlet” by Mr. Fechter, whose chief title as a corrector of 
Shakespeare was no doubt his nationality ? 

For several years Lemaitre courted melodrama. The Comédie 
Francaise should have had him; but the actor, as well as 
the authorities of the house of Molitre, had objections to each 
other’s company. The Comédie was far from what it is now, and 
Lemaitre was more at ease on the Boulevard than in the Rue 
Richelieu. On the Boulevard he was king; among the sociéfaires 
of the Théatre Francais he could only be one of the common- 
wealth. Things were better so. Certain geniuses cannot brook rules 
and conventional traditions ; they cannot follow a beaten track ; they 
wish to show a new way. Had Corneille snapped his fingers at rule 
and etiquette he might have been as great as Shakespeare. Frederick 
Lemaitre, then, preferred the universe to a part of it, and flitted from 
house to house. At the Porte Saint-Martin and the Ambigu he 
made great hits in “La Dame de Saint-Tropez ””—a melodrama 
designed to rehabilitate a woman, Madame Lafarge, who had been 
sentenced for poisoning her husband; in Alexandre Dumas’ “ Richard 
d’Arlington,” and in a clever tragi-comic play called “ L’Ecrivain 
Public.” On one night he awed his audience by a display of 
deep passions and suggestive acting; on another, as Paillasse, he 
miade the house roar at the fun of his comic acting. Victor 
Hugo’s “Ruy Blas” took him away from the triumphs of the 
Boulevard to the Théatre de la Renaissance. The creation of the 
character of Ruy Blas was a turning point in his career. His 
personality had become so closely allied with melodrama that it 
was asked if he would introduce the somewhat vulgar habits of 
acting and elocution of the melodramatic réle into High Art. 
Could Robert Macaire cast aside his manners as well as his charac- 
ter and assume the rich dress and haughty presence of a Spanish 
courtier after wearing so long the sordid costume of the cynic of 
the gutter? There wasa difference, too, between the inflated prose of 
melodramas and Victor Hugo’s fine verses. Passing from one to the 
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other was much like going from the kitchen into the drawing-room. 
His performance of Ruy Blas dispelled all fears: Lemaitre could be 
a Roman among the Romans. He personified the servant who 
becomes a lord to save the honour of his queen, whose career 
Victor Hugo has traced in such thrilling terms, with unapproached 
grandeur, and his manner of declaiming the verses was so fine 
that Provost, then the leading artist of the Comédie Frangaise, could 
not help exclaiming in a loud voice, “Sacrebleu! comme cet 
animal-la dit bien les vers !” 

A strange compound, indeed, of vulgarity and distinction, ot 
farce and superb tragedy, was this man, who could give lessons 
in elocution to the aristocratic comedians of the Théatre 
Frangais, and rival the triteness of the lowest player! And while 
stumbling from farce to comedy, from comedy to drama, he charmed 
and astonished the witnesses of his private life by his pithy sayings, 
his brilliant wit, his biting power of repartee, and the very spirit of * 
his extravagance. Asif in mockery of himself and admirers who 
then and there extolled his distinction he fell from “ Ruy Blas” 
into Felix Pyat’s “Chiffonnier de Paris.” The grandee became a rag 
merchant, and gave the same earnest study to this figure of the 
street as he had bestowed on the types of the Court. He courted 
realism so far as to make a navvy wear his chiffonnier’s clothes for 
three weeks, until they were properly worn and torn and smeared with 
dust; he plunged into the Quartier Mouffetard, the den of the 
nocturnal rag-seekers, and mingled and drank with them to study 
their ways and language. The presentation was so perfect that 
Lemaitre was visited the day after the first performance of 
Pyat’s work by a deputation, as uproarious as it was numerous, 
of chiffonniers, who wanted to carry him in triumph about the 
streets of Paris. He had returned to his former manager, 
M. Harel, whose cupidity he practised upon without pity; but 
withal they went on fairly well. together, being linked to one 
another by interest. Under Harel’s auspices, Frederick played 
in “La Tour de Nesle” —that melodrama of which the joint 
authors, Alexandre Dumas and Gaillardet, severally claimed the 
exclusive paternity, and went out with pistols to settle the difficulty 
by killing one of the two ; “ Les Mystéres de Paris,” the dramatised 
version of Eugétne Sue’s well-known novel; “Le Docteur Noir,” by 
Alexandre Dumas; “Don Cesar de Bazan,” a play taken from 
Hugo’s “Ruy Blas,” in which Lemaitre played the part of the 
beggarly hidalgo;; and a large number of other pieces it is unnecessary 
to mention, excepting Hugo’s prose drama, “Lucreze Borgia,” in 
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which as Gennaro Lemaitre added another magnificent creation to 
his long list of impersonations, not one of which had been a failure. 

The Comédie Frangaise did at last open its doors to him. This 
homage was due to his fame. But his stay there was a limited 
one. Not that he was sent away; he pined for his first haunts, and 
left of his own free will. Previous to his first appearance on the 
sanctified boards of the Rue Richelieu he paid a visit to London 
and was greatly admired, though in “ Robert Macaire,” his most 
remarkable part, less than in any other type. His passage at the 
Comédie was brilliant if it was short. He appeared then as Othello, 
in Alfred de Vigny’s excellent version of Shakespeare’s play. Some 
say that he never transcended this last achievement; but then the 
same opinion was given whenever Lemaitre surpassed himself. What 
appears certain is that his version of the Moor could stand a com- 
parison with that of the best native actors. His admiration for 
- Shakespeare was very warm ; he had often meditated a rendering 
of his own of “Hamlet,” but the translations or adaptations of 
“Hamlet ”—at any rate those of his time—were scarce and absurd, 
and the man who of all French actors was the most likely to 
understand and render Shakespeare was fain to give up his project. 
After him another artist of rare talent—Rouvitre—carried it out and 
made of Shakespeare’s plays the main study of his life. 

His last conspicuous creation was that of the old soldier in “ Le 
Vieux Caporal,” in 1857. His long reign was then virtually over. 
He had done and earned enough to retire from the stage where he 
had occupied the first place for thirty years. But the finest of 
French dramatic artists was the least provident. His rich gains 
had been squandered. He was no longer the dashing, handsome 
man so much admired by the Paris of former days. .His teeth 
were gone and so was much of. his popularity ; for a new generation 
had sprung up, its tastes were different, and the works of Dumas 
pore depraved the generation of 1830. The new race fed on the 
poisonous writings of Dumas the younger. Such literature Frederick 
Lemaitre could not have interpreted. His was a strong, exuberant, 
and healthy talent, not an unhealthy, hectic kind of ability like 
that of Mademoiselle Desclée. If I have mentioned this nafhe in 
conjunction with that of Lemaitre, it is because the actress whose 
strange charm struck not long ago many an English audience with 
surprise personified the tone of actual French acting. Frederick 
Lemaitre was too jealous of his reputation to risk it in senile 
exhibitions, and too proud to show himself until he was called for. 

But necessity has no law ; and necessity forced the old man again 
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on the stage. He has made occasional reappearances, and the public, 
remembering his glorious career, has always showed him deep respect. 
A year ago he was playing the part of the Jew in “ Marie Tudor” at 
the Porte Saint-Martin. Poor old great man! He is nearer eighty 
than seventy, and one may see his name on the bills of petty 
suburban theatres, where he occasionally performs. He is stricken 
with poverty, and after earning during a long career far more than 
he required to live, he can now scarcely collect enough decently 
to die with. 








WATERSIDE SKETCHES. 





VII.—THE ANGLER IN IRELAND. 





HETHER Ireland be a better salmon country- than 
Gs Scotland, or Wales the best trouting land, is not 
x9 the question; without any injustice to the bonnie 
Land o’ Cakes, it may, however, I think, be taken 
for gant that the Emerald Isle is, on the whole, ¢A4e Paradise of 
Anglers. Both Scotland and Ireland abound with beautiful streams 
and an abundance of fish, but in the latter country they are much 
more accessible to the passing stranger than in the former. It is 
more fashionable for the wealthy merchant or citizen to own an 
estate north of the Tweed than to possess one across the Irish 
Channel, and so it happens that rivers which in Ireland are abso- 
lutely free to the dondé fide angler would fetch a high price and be 
jealously guarded in Scotland. Some day it may be that, in the 
revolutions of that whirligig which produces manners and customs, 
the fashion may run the other way, and then, while the rich charms 
of Ireland are rapturously acknowledged, the salmon and trout now 
tree to the rodster may have as heavy a price put upon their heads 
as have their finny brethren of North Britain at the present moment. 

Indeed already there is a slow change in this direction, and each 
year, such is the increasing love of angling amongst Englishmen, 
some river hitherto open to all comers is added to the list of private 
profit-yielding preserves. ‘The natives, debarred for the first time in 
the history of their fathers from liberty to angle, naturally for a 
while deplore the loss of another of the few privileges which the hard 
times have left them ; but happy notwithstanding are the people who 
have no worse grievance to groan under. And there may, én re the 
Irish rivers, be added the consolation that many years must pass 
before any appreciable diminution can be suffered in the freedom 
which makes Ireland so desirable a ground for the angler who cannot 
pay a fancy price for his pleasures, or command an entire season of 
time in their leisurely pursuit. When driven from the plains he 
must flee to the mountains ; when forced from the rivers he must 
retire to the loughs. This generation at any rate is likely to pass 
away before such an extremity is reached. And it should not be 
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forgotten that while the value of Ireland for rod and gun is becoming 
more recognised by what may be termed average sportsmen,—the 
mighty men of valour, Nimrodical and Piscatorial, having always 
been familiar with its advantages and accustomed to seek them in 
the wildest haunts—and while as a consequence shootings and 
fishings, especially the latter, are in growing demand, there are to be 
found, in almost every part of the country, noble proprietors who 
keep and protect their fisheries as a legitimate attraction for visitors 
and residents. Even in instances of preservation of a pretty strict 
description permission in Ireland is seldom refused, in moderation, 
to a stranger whose respectability is beyond question. 

After fishing in lough and river under the freest of conditions in a 
certain district in Ireland, I recently found myself whipping a burn 
in the south of Scotland, having obtained permission so to do from 
the agent of the noble earl who owned the land. It was a nice little 
stream for want of a better, and at times productive of fair sport. 
Guided by a local Waltonian whom I had attached to my service, I 
found myself in the course of my upward progress arrested by admi- 
ration of the fern-covered grounds with woods beyond, a few Highland 
cattle cropping the herbage, a dog or two barking in the distance, 
birds of prey hawking here and there, and purple mountains forming 
a distant background. In the midst of my hearty enjoyment of the 
scene a youth appeared on the opposite bank, eyeglassed, knicker- 
bockered, and haw-hawing. What right had I there? Where did I 
come from? What was my name? These and other questions, 
peremptorily demanded, were straightforwardly answered, and then 
sentence was pronounced. We were at once sent about our business 
by this lordly youth, who had talked of “my pwop’ty” until I 
assumed he was at the lowest a duke. Of course we shifted quarters. 
immediately, and in trudging towards the boundary of what the 
gentleman had called “the deer park”—a strong stretch of the 
imagination, by the way—I discovered that our outraged landowner 
was the son of a Lancashire manufacturer who rented the place. No 
doubt he was a good son, and no doubt he had a perfect right to 
prevent any strolling vagabond from thinning out his troutlings ; 
only, after some years’ experience of Ireland, I cannot conceive it 
possible that any gentleman there, finding himself in a similar posi- 
tion (through error), and announcing his strangerhood, would have 
been made otherwise than courteously welcome at least to finish the 
day he had begun. 

Yet what an astonishing ignorance. prevails respecting Ireland ! 
“Is it safe?” asked a broad-shouldered stockbroker of me, when 
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with enthusiastic eloquence I told him of the rare sport to be had in 
that tight little island. ‘Is it safe to trust yourself into those savage 
parts?” ‘The reader thinks this incredible. It is true. The man 
of Consols was reeling in his live bait not many miles from London 
as he asked me the question, and I was lounging over my evening 
cigar, watching his efforts to get a “‘run.” He admitted that he 
reserved £50 yearly for a month’s holiday, not a farthing more nor 
a fraction less, and always spent it. He was a bachelor, and gloried 
in being unblessed with wife or child. He had “done” the Rhine 
because Tompkins had done it. He had accompanied Smith to 
Paris, Jones to Germany, Buggins to Florence and Rome, and on 
each occasion, so he protested, he had felt relieved when at length 
the last of his ten-pound notes had been changed. But Ireland? 
No: he had never ventured there. Was it safe? 

By an almost superhuman effort I converted him, and saw him off 
by the Wild Irishman with a magnificent angling outfit, resolved at last 
to risk his precious carcase amongst the Irish rivers and lakes. At 
first I believe he never moved out without a revolver. The weapon 
now lies buried, like his ignorance and prejudice, full fathoms five. 
It is to be regretted that space prevents the publication here of the 
last letter I received from our hero. He has been president of an 
angling society for twenty-two years, but swears he never knew what 
real angling meant till now. The twenty-pound salmon that arrived 
while the last meeting was being held was a little the worse for the 
journey from County Mayo to London, but it had been slain by the 
valiant president, and the members held their noses as they vehe- 
mently admired it. So long as our broad-shouldered bachelor lives 
you may take odds he will spend his fifty pounds—he says it is 
difficult to get through so much in those parts—in the country of 
which he will never more ask “Is it safe?” 

My own angling experiences have been chiefly confined to the 
northern half of Ireland, and in that admission I show how unquali- 
fied I am for giving personal testimony upon the entire subject of 
angling in Ireland. The lakes of County Clare offer probably the 
best pike fishing in the United Kingdom, and trout and salmon in 
the streams ; Kerry, with the waters of Killarney, is too well known 
to be more than mentioned ; the Blackwater, Lee, and Bandon are 
sufficient of themselves to give Cork the highest reputation ; and as 
for Limerick, why need go further than the Shannon ? 

Oh Limerick, it is beautiful, as everybody knows, 
The river Shannon full of fish beside the city flows. 


The Shannon, speaking roughly, és full of fish, and except the famed 
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salmon stretch between Killaloe and Limerick, is free. White trout, 
brown trout, and monster pike and perch abound in the Shannon 
waters. As long as I live I shall probably never see such a sight as 
—if I remember accurately—at Athlone. The train had stopped 
outside the station on the bridge over the river just as the river 
was clearing after a flood, and bare-legged peasants were on 
the platform with trays of fish, great trout and perch, by the 
hundredweight, while below through) the railings we could see the 
flat-bottomed boats drifting down stream heaped up with recently 
taught fish. Take it all in all I doubt whether there is a river in the 
world for “all-round” angling to equal this splendid stream which 
sweeps through Leitrim and the eight counties intervening between 
it and the Atlantic Ocean. 

Dublin is singularly unfortunate in its fresh water fishing, but it 
is a mistake to suppose that the angler is there entirely at fault. It 
is not so very far from Powerscourt with the romantic Dargle and its 
stores of merry little trout. There are pike and perch in the Liffey 
below the strawberry gardens, and trout increase with your distance 
from incomparable Phoenix Park. The best spot I have always, 
however, found is under the Wicklow mountains near the source of 
the river. Kilbride, though a long drive from Dublin, is a very 
pleasant one, and often have I compassed it on a jaunting car. The 
trout are always small, but they make atonement in their extraordi- 
nary quantity, and the voracity with which they take the somewhat 
gaudy little flies by which they are tempted. 

There are some events in life never to be forgotten. You may not 
remember your first drubbing at school, your first stand-up collar, 
your first shave, your first kiss, your first client, your first appearance 
in print, or the incidents, weather, and so on of your wedding day; 
but you cannot forget your first salmon. What a delicious remem- 
brance it is! There was, to be sure, something a trifle curious about 
mine. I was at Galway, as interesting a town as any in Ireland, and, 
as every one who has looked over the railings of the bridge must 
know, a regular show-place for salmon. The bottom of the river 
seems paved with them, and you may be amused for hours, when the 
humour seizes the fish, by watching their antics as they shoot and 
circle and leap as if in the performance of a dance on the up-the-side- 
and-down-the-middle principle. At the eventful time to which I am 
now referring the salmon fishing was over, for the Galway river is 
not one of the late kind. The proprietor of the fishery, however, 
with the ready courtesy of his class, freely allowed me to try my best 
for a trout, and wished me luck. This wish was gratified to my 
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heart’s content, and the little lad with the net had for a time 
enough to do with the white and brown trout. In the middle of the 
stream there was a shallow lake, as it were, surrounded by water, 
rippling in the usual way over the stones. The fish below had 
ceased moving, and observing in the middle of this shallow the 
familiar concentric rings caused by a rising fish, I despatched my cast 
athwart the pool.. “Tug, tug” was instantly telegraphed down the 
butt of the rod: then there was a dull heavy strain. Slowly at 
first, then at gathering speed, the small ebony winch made music. 
Straight across the pool, back again, here, there, everywhere, something 
shot, churning the water into foam, and causing many another fish to 
leap into the air. Such a hullabaloo there never was. The boy 
shouted frantically. Workmen threw down their tools and rushed 
down, and in ten minutes a small crowd had collected. The fly rod 
was the lightest that could be made, the line the finest, the hooks 
extremely small, so that when half an hour had gone, and the evening 
began to absorb the light, and the commotion in the water to rage as 
before, hope departed. Perseverance, however, gave me the victory, 
although the battle would probably have been on the side of the 
prey had I not prevailed upon Pat to flounder into the water and net 
him as he ran. The wonder was how a five-pound salmon could 
have created such a stir! Stooping to claim him, I found out 
the cause: he had been hooked in the back fin with a small 
coachman! The water was so shallow that in drawing the cast 
towards me I had fouled him in that singular manner ; and this was 
how I caught my first salmon. 

The fishing in Galway is excellent, but the best has to be paid for 
at high rates, and the waters are not allowed too much rest. The 
great lakes—Corrib and Mask—contain all kinds of fish, but the 
sport is uncertain. The district is most interesting to the tourist, 
and the ride through Joyce’s country one of the treats of the 
island. The circular tickets issued by the Midland Great Western 
Company are a bond fide boon, saving you trouble, ensuring you 
comfort, and in every way reducing the inconveniences of travel- 
ling toa minimum. Unless the waters are known to be in good 
order I should not, starting from Galway, advise an early halt for 
angling. The Spiddal, a river about ten miles from Galway, is 
a fair wet-weather stream, and trolling in the lakes thereabouts is 
not to be despised; but on the whole you had better let your 
rod lie undisturbed in the well of O’Brien’s roomy car, and enjoy 
your ride through Connemara as an ordinary christian. Make 
the most of the Twelve Pins, envy Mr. Mitchell Henry his house 
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and fishing at Kylemore, and go into raptures with Killery Bay, 
for of its degree you will meet with nothing to surpass it. If you 
cannot make yourself at home at Westport, in the hotel with the 
river and trees before the door, your conscience must be in a 
parlous state. You may be tempted here by what you hear of 
the fishing in Lord Sligo’s demesne, and the chances of obtaining 
permission, but don’t unstrap your rods, or unlock the basket, 
until you find yourself in due course at Ballina. 

The Moy, as an open salmon river, has no rival in Europe, 
and the only fault to be found with it is the general unhinging 
one suffers on reading every week a record of the fish taken. 
It is impossible to settle down to the duties of the day when, 
in the roaring Babel of London, you read how Captain A. killed 
his five, the Rev. B. his eight, and Sir John C. his ten fish, 
weighing so many pounds; and the most melancholy part of the 
business is, that you know it is certain to be true. After two 
visits to the Moy I am in a humour to believe almost any story 
of fisherman’s luck there. The proprietors give you permission for 
the whole season, fettering you with conditions which are not only 
reasonable in themselves, but such as every real sportsman will 
rejoice to observe. You are not required, as at some places in 
Ireland, to take out your licence in the district—of course there 
is no such thing as salmon fishing without a licence — but you 
are requested carefully to return all fry to the river, and to give 
up all the salmon taken, with the exception of one fish, as soon 
as possible after the capture, to the fishery store. There are good 
seasons and bad seasons on the Moy, as at the West End of 
London, but it must be indeed a hopeless case if either in the 
upper or lower waters, with a cast of Pat Hearns’s flies and a 
“cot” well handled, you cannot show trout or salmon as a 
reward for your labours. You may not be able, as Pat can, or 
rather could do, to pitch your fly forty yards across the stream, 
or kill your hundred fish in an easy month, as some anglers have 
done aforetime, but something you can hardly fail to do. 

Lough Gill is the most lovely lake in the north of Ireland, 
and I doubt whether there is a lovelier in any part of the country. 
I passed that way four years ago, intending merely to sleep at Sligo and 
move on to Enniskillen in the morning, but three days had some- 
how gone before I called for my tavern bill. Too late for salmon, 
or trout in any quantity, I had some rare fun with the pike. The 
boatman who took me in charge was a famous fellow for a companion 
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your reverses— in short, a model boatman for a long day’s work. 
I have no doubt in the world there are pike of 4olb. weight in 
Lough Gill. A minute account was given to me of a couple of: 
young men who had killed one of these monsters and who had 
walked through the main street in triumph with an oar passed 
through his gills, and the handle and blade resting upon their re- 
spective shoulders, thus unconsciously imitating the spies sent out by 
Joshua, who, according to the ancient engravings which disfigure the 
pages of old-fashioned Bibles, returned with a huge bunch of grapes 
suspended in the same fashion as the great pike of Lough Gill. — 

They—that is, both the fishermen and the fish—are very fond of 
spoon bait on the lough, and a careful fishing of the river commu- 
nicating with the lake will be no waste of time on your upward pull. 
Keep pretty close to the left bank and look out for pike ; from one 
little bend I took four fish in five casts, and Pat, who, like all Irish 
fishermen, looks upon every fish but salmon as mere vermin, knocked 
them on the head and consigned them to a hole in the fore part of 
the boat as if they were so much lumber. The “jack pike,” as he 
termed pickerel of a pound or so, he was more careful with, designing 
them for bait by-and-by when we reached the lake. Is there one 
amongst my readers who can remember his state of mind when on 
some occasion he has been surrounded by the evidence of fish yet 
been unable to obtain one? That was my hapless condition during 
one brief hour of midday sun on the Garrogue River. It had stormed 
right royally when just previously the pike in mad succession took the 
glittering spoon, and now large circles rose upon the water showing 
that the trout were on the move. Even in Ireland, however, where 
brown trout are not accounted of high rank, you cannot in conscience 
meddle with them at Michaelmas. Pat pointed to me the direction 
of a deep pool where in the spring, he said, many a salmon was 
surprised, and where now he knew there was a shoal of perch of the 
genus “ whopper.” He had seen them the day before, “‘ yer honner, 
shoining loike bars of gowld tied up with black ribbon, upon my 
sowl, sorr.” 

A phantom minnow should be in every angler’s case, and I should 
as soon think of going to Ireland without one as without my pipe. 
The phantom, however, carelessly handled played me a trick which 
did not raise me in the boatman’s estimation. A good perch was 
hooked, brought to within a couple of yards of the boat, and 
clumsily missed. I permitted him to approach the surface of the 
water before his time ; there was a pull-baker, pull-devil, then a flounder, 
a broadside flashing, and a sudden disappearance. Pat had one or tw 
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provoking little ways with him. He had watched the whole business 
with positive eagerness, but the moment the misfortune happened he 
appeared unconscious of it, as, looking quite in another direction, he 
gazed musingly at the sky, softly whistling. 

“ Bad business that, Patrick ?” I suggested shamefacedly. 

“ Och, and did ye miss that same, yer honner?” he asked with 2 
magnificently assumed expression of surprise. 

The salmon of Loch Gill are not as a rule large. The lake trout, 
which take the fly well up to the end of June and July, are both large 
and numerous ; perch of about half a pound weight the boys and girls 
catch by the bushel, by fishing over the boat with a simple piece of 
string and hook, weighted with a pebble. The pike also are abun- 
dant, much too abundant to please the keepers, who in the spawning 
season shoot them without mercy. There were two parties of pike 
fishermen out on the day of my visit. I would not care to commit 
myself to details, but I should think each boat had not less than a 
dozen rods sticking over its gunwales, elevated into the air so as 
to allow of all the lines trailing without fouling. Every now and 
then we could hear the whizz of the winch, and would pause to see 
the pike hauled in hand over hand. We had a nice heap in the 
bottom of our own boat when we landed at Pat’s cabin that night, 
but what was one rod amongst so many? Pat seemed to think I 
took too low a view of life. He wished me to try for a big fish, 
and nothing but a big one. He persisted in the wish. Now, I 
have one invariable theory on this head, and I gave him the benefit 
of it. 

“ Pat,” I said Johnsonianly, “I fish for sport, not gross weight. I 
would rather any day catch half a dozen moderately sized fish than 
one large one.” 

The man, it was plain, considered me an ass, but he merely looked 
up in his provoking way at the sky, and whistled again softly. At 
length, however, he was propitiated, for I proposed we should take a 
nip of ‘‘the crathur” for luck, fill our pipes for heart, and go in for the 
biggest fish in the lake. Then the good-humoured Patrick over- 
hauled my spinning flights, selected one that would hold a whale, and 
adjusted it through and round about a “jack pike” of quite a 
pound weight. The plan was to trail it say forty yards at the tail of 
the boat, and I must confess that although it wobbled a good deal, and 
made a tremendous commotion in the water, it looked a most attractive 
mouthful for any pike-ish “Sir Roger” that might be lurking near. 
It so happens that Lough Gill is charged with glorious scenery, and 
while the pickerel was wobbling steadily after our boat I forgot the 
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chances of sport, and became lost in poetical contemplation of one of 
the sweet wooded islets that bestud the water. 

The moralist tells you truly indeed that in beauty there is fatality. 
Had this been a mere Dagenham pond who knows what a contribution 
would not have been made to the South Kensington Museum? My 
knowledge on this point is vague, but shall I ever forget that ponderous 
pull which brought the top of my rod like a dart into the water, or that 
mighty swirl far away in our wake when the giant, snapping my 
thickly plaited silk as though it were cotton, went off with hooks, 
trace, and twenty yards of line, leaving me lamenting, and Pat a third 
time making astronomical investigations and screwing up his lips? It 
would have gratified me to have received a little consolation from my 
humble companion, but he was not going to belie his conscience for 
any one just then. And that was what came of admiring the beauties 
of nature, and not perceiving that the line was twisted round the 
handle of the winch. 

Let us now change the scene to another lough across the country, 
the largest lake in the three kingdoms, and one of the first four 
largest in Europe. In considering the angler’s opportunities in 
North Ireland it were almost a sin to deal slightingly with the 
splendid lakes and rivers of Donegal and Londonderry, but there is 
such a thing as space to be thought of when your notions are to be 
put in type, and that thought will intrude itself at this moment. As 
a skeleton guide to angling in Ireland I can with a very clear con- 
science recommend the inquirer to the chapter devoted to that 
subject in Murray’s Guide; and this is a tribute one all the more gladly 
pays, as a set-off against some hard words provoked by the vices of 
such literature on other occasions. The compiler of this guide to 
the angling waters in Ireland had the good common sense to aim at 
nothing more fantastic than the imparting of reliable information, and 
this he has certainly succeeded in getting and giving. Shifting my 
responsibility to those unknown shoulders, I therefore turn to the 
waters of which I have had recent experience. 

It has been the aim of these Waterside Sketches, in a plain fashion, 
to hint to the angler the sport most suitable for each month, and that 
aim is not at this moment forgotten. By October, on almost all 
waters, fly-fishing has become very scarce. There are to be sure 
sewin in Wales, and peel in Devonshire, and sea-trout in various 
places ; but the ordinary trout season is gone, and none but late 
salmon rivers remain. Pike fishing and all the coarser fish are 
now in their prime; but I shall conclude this sketch for the 
special benefit of any reader who would care to know where to obtain, 
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without much trouble or expense, and with some reasonable chance 
of success, heavy trout and salmon fishing in October. If asked 
where such a spot is to be found, I reply—‘ Randalstown, near 
Lough Neagh.” 

There is a choice of routes from England to Belfast, and Belfast 
is well worth spending a day or two in for its own sake. Ulster is 
not only a flourishing province, but is interesting in its picturesque- 
ness and rich in historical associations. After the rapid railway 
travelling to which we have been used at home, the Irish lines are 
apt to be tedious; and the short journey from Belfast to Randalstown 
is one of the most wearisome of any. It is safest to purchase 
your flies at Belfast, for they are of a particular pattern, and the 
tackle makers there understand precisely what kinds are suitable 
for existing circumstances. A salmon licence may be obtained 
either at Belfast or Randalstown, but by all manner of means do 
not forget to include your wading stockings and brogues in your 
kit, else a beautiful piece of the river which, by stopping at the 
O’Neill Arms, you are at liberty to fish in the grounds of Shane’s 
Castle, will be altogether beyond your reach. The O’Neills have 
been literally kings in Ulster, and their emblem, the red hand, will 
often meet the eye in Antrim. There are two inns well known to 
anglers visiting this part of Ireland, and they are both O’Neill Arms, 
the one being at Randalstown, the other at Toome Bridge ; and the 
angler who cannot make himself at home at either ought to be kept 
on short commons until he come to his proper senses. There is a 
delicious sense of freedom and coming pleasure on entering the 
passage of an angler’s resort, and being greeted, not by bagmen’s 
trunks and sample boxes, but salmon and trout rods neatly ranged 
on the rack, and landing nets occupying every spare corner. 
What a thrill of anticipation passes through one when the landing 
net is damp from recent use, and bugled with the silver scales of 
the last captive! There is no inn in the world so comfortable as an 
honest angling house—a statement which holds equally good in the 
Highlands, by the waters of Ireland, among the mountains of Wales, 
or on the banks of the English rivers. 

The fishing in Lough Neagh is mostly a matter of nets. I heard a 
few sly whispers of what was done sometimes on windy days by cross 
fishing, and saw evidences (of which no more) which rather set at 
nought the fishermen’s dictum that little, if anything, can be done 
with a fly on that one hundred and fifty-four square miles of fresh 
water. At the O’Neill Arms at Toome Bridge I saw, with my 
own individual eyes, a magnificent lake trout of 16]b. taken that 
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morning by net from the lake, and in the recess of one of the coffee 
room windows there lies under a glass case a stuffed specimen of the 
same family, labelled “261lb.” Trolling and spinning are the best 
methods of angling. The fishermen do a great deal with night lines 
baited with scraps of pullan, the fresh-water herring which abounds 
here, and which one boatman told me was often found on the cross 
lines. This must be a very exceptional circumstance, seeing that 
the flies used in this poacher’s contrivance are almost as large as 
salmon flies. The lake is famous for delicious eels, and hundred- 
weights of them are despatched to England by an English lessee 
who has purchased the fishery. 

At Antrim a river known as the Six Mile Water runs into the 
fough. Other streams feed it, but only the River Bann, a capital 
salmon river, carries its waters to the sea. I made my first bow to 
Lough Neagh from the Antrim end, and in that same Six Mile Water 
there should be, unless the shrewd lad who witnessed my loss has 
since recovered it, a derelict Canadian spoon-bait which caught a 
snag instead of a fish. The fishermen use a stiff open boat that 
carries a good press of sail, and if you can catch a mild breeze a 
trip across to the opposite shore should be unfortunate for the pike 
and an occasional trout. The Six Mile Water used to be an excel- 
lent salmon and trout stream, but it has been poisoned time after 
time by mills and factories, and is now scarcely worth the trouble of 
fishing. An idle day—that is to say,a day in a boat on Lough 
Neagh, with a couple of spinning baits to take care of themselves, 
the glamour of sunshine over the woods and shores, and a sweet 
bell-like voice reading softly to you (as the incense of the meerschaum 
slowly ascends into the clear atmosphere) about the legend of Shane’s 
Castle, and the traditions of the lake and land, is a penance one 
would risk not a little to suffer. After three days’ conscientious 
whipping and wading at Randalstown or Toome Bridge a right-minded 
man should find it quite bearable to be petted and read to for a few 
hours while reclining lazily in the roomy stern-sheets of a Lough 
Neagh fishing boat. 

The Main is a river after the anglers own heart, especially in 
September and October. Visit it in August, and your execrations are 
likely to be as deep as the rolling Zuyder Zee. It will be years 
before I shall reconcile myself to Irish linen, so deadly is my hatred 
of the flax water, of which I had painful experience. All Ulster 
anglers curse the flax water if they curse nothing else, and if they do 
not speak their condemnation they think it. The flax is placed in 
water pits to soak, and the filthy trenches are drained off when the 
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soaking is complete. The rivers become blackened, the air is polluted 
with a stench to which a tanyard is otto of roses, and the fish are 
sickened to death’s door. Luckily they do not die under the inflic- 
tion, but they never rise, and the experienced angler at once puts his 
rod on the rack. The only fish that affect unconcern at the appear- 
ance of flax water is the impudent little samlet, which bolts a fly as 
big as its own head, and worries you incessantly at all times. 

The Main river is noted for heavy trout. When I crossed the 
bridge on my way from the railway station my heart gave a bound at 
what I saw. A lad was sauntering homewards dangling, with his 
fingers thrust into the gills, a trout of some four or five pounds ; a 
young working man drifting with the stream in a boat checked by a 
boulder slung over the bow was taking trout on an average at every 
third cast ; further up on the meadow banks I saw the well balanced 
figure of the trout fisher. Eager as the traditional war horse is said 
to be for the battle, I hastened to the river side, sniffing carnage as I 
ran. It was at the close of a day’s rain, the first that had fallen for 
a month, and the river, though slightly coloured, was in superb order. 
It ran by in stately measure, broke out like a Christmas chorus upon 
the scours, tussled and fought round the big boulders, and eddied like 
an artist round the curve of the pools. And how the fish rose for one 
little hour! Old Tim in the potato garden over the way, young 
Mick knee deep in water, Squire Brown in the rushes, the doctor 
under the weir, the captain in the quiet part of the stream—one and 
all kept up a pretty hoorooing while the game lasted. The stranger, 
latest arrived, although his flies were all wrong, and he had in his 
blind haste got in the teeth of the wind, shared in the general good 
fortune, and wet, muddy, and tired returned to the inn at dark with 
the strap of his creel cutting into his shoulder. It was a carnival of 
trout, large and small, brown and yellow. 

On the following morning it must have been highly amusing to 
see the blank countenances of the expectant sportsmen who at day- 
break went down to the waterside. A turbid yellow flood had arisen 
during the night, and, too vexed to speak, they returned without 
taking the rod out of the case. Allowing a week of fine weather to 
interpose, I again went to Randalstown expecting naturally to find 
the flood abated. So it was, but there was a dark umber stain in the 
water which I could not understand until I was informed that this 
was the flax water, and that I might as well attempt to fish in a water 
butt. The warning was amply justified, for after nine hours’ severe 
labour I was the richer by about three ounces of trout. On my next 
visit I was more fortunate. Rumours of half a hundredweight of 
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salmon in one day caught by one rod, exaggerated though no doubt 
they were, might still be true, and for salmon I tried heart and hand. 
About two miles up the river the Fates whispered me good omens. 
The stream, running sharply across from a pretty coppice, swept in 
a long deep semi-circular pool under a steep bank, and feathered 
away in a foamy tail. A cloud went across the sun, the wind 
ruffled the dark water, and the favourite claret fly dropped in the 
precise square inch that would bear it in natural motion into the 


current. 
Let the proud salmon gorge the feather’d hook, 


Then strike, and then you have him—He will wince : 
Spin out your line that it shall whistle from you 
Some twenty yards or so, yet you shall have him— 
Marry ! you must have patience—the stout rock 
Which is his trust hath edges something sharp ; 
And the deep pool hath ooze and sludge enough 

To mar your fishing—’less you are more careful. 


Doubtless ! But we are careful, though twice twenty yards are run 
out in one glorious fanfare from the click reel before there is time to 
think of patience, or sharp edges, or anything else but the pleasant 
tingling which the taut line has communicated to every nerve. The 
gallant fish evidently loves the shade, for he has galloped up to the 
plantation’s edge, cleaving the water as he took the narrowest part of 
the channel. He is partial to gymnastic exercises too, for into the 
air he purls, sending one’s heart into one’s mouth for fear. But he is 
too well hooked, and following him up, he returns back again to the 
pool, to yield up the ghost perhaps in sight of a comrade who may 
by his fate take a salutary warning. i don’t say an eight pound fish 
was much to brag about, but with only a twelve feet trout rod 
and a landing net which you must perforce use yourself, it did not 
come amiss to the angler. It is, however, as I have before said, in 
September and October that the best sport is obtained in the Main 
river. Great trout up to twelve and fifteen pounds then run out of 
Lough Neagh, and salmon also; and there is a numerous congre- 
gation of anglers from all parts of the country so long as the sport 
Jasts. But the Main is not what it was, and a bare-legged peasant 
woman confidentially told me why: a few years since a gentleman 
from London came and took out certain fish, from which he extracted 
spawn, and returned them again to the stream. For a couple of 
days, she said, there were strange disturbances in the pools, as if the 
fish were sitting in conference on the business. The end of it was 
that on the evening of the second day, as she was leading her goat to 
new pasture, she observed a movement on the surface as if an orderly 
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procession were passing down the middle of the river. It was not for 
her to judge, she concluded, but her private belief was that the fish 
so summarily deprived of their spawn had in dignified resentment 
retreated into the lake, never more to return. 

At Toome Bridge there is a beautiful: stretch of trouting water. 
The waters of the lough, broad and clear here, tumble over a weir 
forming the River Bann. Not only can you take fish close under the 
fall, but by bringing your boat to within a foot of the uproar you may 
cast your flies into the lake itself and frequently hook a blithe two- 
pounder within a yard of the edge. This river must be fished from a 
boat, and it literally swarms with trout. Using fine tackle and small flies 
in favourable weather you may easily take three or four dozen of fish 
ranging between half a pound and a pound, with once now and then 
larger fish. This is a distinct fish from the lake trout which cuts 
as red as a salmon and has a salmon flavour; these yellow river fish 
are neither so well coloured nor flavoured. On my last evening at 
Toome I saw a most wonderful sight. In the west, over the 
mountains, looking almost ethereal in the fading light, the sun was 
sinking into a world of golden cloud-architecture, at which one looked 
with a feeling akin to awe. Turrets were piled upon turrets, their 
tops gilded with a reddish hue; there were seas and mountains and 
forests in that mystic land of shadows, and they all melted into thin 
air like a dream. Directly eastward, on turning from this glorious 
pageantry, I found the moon rising full and weird out of a bank of 
dark clouds that brooded over that portion of the lake. The moon- 
rising was as wonderful in its way as the sunset, and appeared, indeed, 
to be in sympathy with it. It seemed as if the Queen of Night had 
resolved to emulate the God of Day and carve out another such 
city as that which had faded in the western sky, but the attempt was 
not successful, and her majesty, as if observing it, gave up the con- 
test, and broke into a genial smile which was reflected in ripples of 


silver on the lough. 
RED SPINNER. 
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GREAT TOWNS AND THEIR PUBLIC 


INFLUENCE. 


IV.—LIVERPOOL. 


OMPARED with Bristol, Liverpool is a town of yesterday 
It was late in taking a start, but a time came when the 
advantages of its position and the energy of its people 
quickly placed it in the front rank of English towns. Not 

even Birmingham surpasses it in the prodigious rapidity of its growth 

and the largeness of its development. Very old men can remember 
it as a comparatively small place, and can trace its marvellous 

increase in wealth, population, and splendour, emerging from a 

small fishing village and growing into the second seaport of England. 

Old citizens still narrate with a glow of pride how rapidly the 

magnificent docks extended from mile to mile along the side of the 

noble Mersey, how streets of mighty warehouses seemed to arise; how, 





As by the wave of an enchanter’s wand, 


in quick succession Exchange, Town Hall, Corporate buildings, 
hospitals, churches, and shops rivalling those of London were erected 
to meet the never ceasing demands of this wonderfully increasing 
town ; and how, after having covered the Lancashire side of the 
river with evidences of growing wealth, active industry, and civic 
prosperity, the never sleeping energy of its merchant princes and 
great ship-builders crossed the watery barrier, and how a mighty 
town, with similar proofs of riches, rose on the Chester side of these 
waters crowded with shipping. Liverpool is one of the crowning 
illustrations of the commercial and industrial capacities of the 
English nation. 

A very brief glance at the past will suffice to bring us to the 
Liverpool of our own day. “Gentle dullness,” as Mr. Carlyle calls it, 
has found an interminable field for the employment of harmless 
ingenuity in tracing the etymology of Liverpool. A few words on 
this not uninteresting subject are all I can spare. Of the many 
ways of spelling the word I may instance Litherpoole, Lithepoole, 
Liferpoole, Liderpocle, Lyrpole, Lyverpole, and Liverpool. Some 
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authorities inform us that these were all “ probably taken either from 
the old Gothic word Lithe or Lide, signifying ‘the sea,’ or from its 
derivatives Liter and Lid, signifying ‘a ship,’ or Lithe, signifying 
‘a fleete of ships.’” But how a place which had scarcely a ship of its 
own would be thus named from a word meaning a fleet of ships is a 
thing which no fellow but an etymologist in search of a derivation 
can make out. Another authority brings it out of the family name of 
Lever, of great antiquity in the county of Lancashire; a third hazards 
the statement that it comes from two Welsh words, Ller-pwll, which 
mean, ‘‘the place on the pool”; and he boldly avers that the “ entire 
Mersey estuary was anciently called Lyrpul, Lyrpoole, or Litherpoole ;” 
and alleges that “ the vulgar pronunciation of the name by the country 
people in the vicinity, Lerpool, represents the true and ancient form 
of the name.” Still another traces it to the plant called liver-wort, 
which wonderful phenomenon is found there as in numerous other 
localities. The most popular of its many derivations is that which 
traces it to a mythological sort of a bird called lever or liver. The 
most pathetic part of this supposed origin is that no such bird has 
ever been known to exist. What of that? Is it not in this respect 
placed in the same category as the classical phoenix; and as this 
creature of ancient imagination has become the sign or symbol of so 
many modern fire-offices, may not a bird created by modern imagina- 
tion have the merit of giving a name to a modern town? Besides, in 
confirmation of this theory, is not the crest of the borough arms to 
this day the figure of this identical bird? Historic scepticism should 
not be carried too far. 

Anyhow it is beyond question that in early times Liverpool was 
very small and insignificant. In the time of Edward IIL, 1328-77, 
it consisted only of five streets. Some 170 years later, in Henry 
VIII.’s reign, Leland thus described it : “‘ Lyrpole, a/as Lyverpole, a 
proud town, hath but a chapel. Walton, four miles off, not far from 
the sea, is the parish church. The King hath a castelet there, and the 
Earl of Derby hath a stone house. Irish merchants come much 
thither, as to a good haven. At Lyrpole is small custom paid ; that 
causeth merchants to resort. Good merchandise at Lyrpole ; and 
much Irish yarn, that Manchester men do buy there.” 

In Elizabeth’s reign the town made some progress, but not much ; 
although Camden relates that it was then the “‘most commodious 
and the most frequented route to Ireland.” He adds that it was 
more remarkable for elegance and populousness than for antiquity. 
In this and the succeeding reign the number of its freemen nearly 
doubled. There was, however, little promise of its present greatness ; 
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and Liverpool was in the reign of Charles I. a very poor place 
indeed. This is shown in the ratal for ship-money. When these 
unhappy and mischievous councils prevailed, and the King issued 
his writs for this levy, while Chester was charged with £100, and 
Bristol at the then very large sum of £1,000, Liverpool was rated 
at only £15. And the High Sheriff of Lancashire wrote to the 
authorities, “If you shall tax and assess men according to their 
estate, then Liverpole being poor, and now goes, as it were, a 
begging, must pay very little.” 

At the beginning of the Civil War Liverpool was seized by the 
Royalists. It was then besieged by the forces of the Parliament, 
who after a severe contest won it, driving the Royalists out with 
considerable loss. The fact that this port was the direct route to 
Ireland rendered its possession of great importance to both parties, 
and accordingly Prince Rupert again laid siege to the place. He 
brought with him 10,000 men who had recently been victorious in 
other contests, and with the contempt and insolence of a con- 
queror began his work. He termed the fortifications which the 
Parliamentarians had erected a crow’s nest which might readily be 
taken by boys. This boasting was not quite warranted, for it cost 
him and his army eighteen days, a hundred barrels of gunpowder, 
and the loss of some 1,500 men before the crow’s nest was taken. 
Sir Edward More, a contemporary writer, says that Rupert “tooke 
Liverpoole Whetsontid 1644, putting all to ye sword for many hours, 
giving noe quarter ; where Carrill yt is now Lord Mullinex killed 
seven or eight men wth his owne hands ; good Lord deliver us from 
ye cruelty of bloodthirsty Papest.” In November of the same year 
it was surrendered again to the Parliament, after a siege of fifty-five 
days both by sea and land. 

During the eighteenth century the progress of Liverpool was 
enormous. In 1700 the population was 5,714; in 1800 it had 
risen to 75,000. Mr. Leone Levi states that in 1773 “the popu- 
lation of Liverpool was ascertained to be 34,000. She possessed 
only three floating docks, a tolerably-sized basin, and three graving 
docks. The gross receipts of customs in 1775 was £274,000 ; and 
in that year eighty-one ships of 9,200 tons cleared from Liverpool for 
the African or slave trade. In 1775 there was only one letter-carrier 
for all Liverpool, and the mail bags were carried in and out of the 
town on horseback.” This was the period during which the slave 
trade flourished and was a source of untold riches to Liverpool, which 
shared with London and Bristol the profits and the shame of this 
iniquitous traffic. When Clarkson went on his merciful mission of 
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inquiry, he found that while eighteen vessels engaged in this trade sailed 
from Bristol, no fewer than eighty left Liverpool. He heard “horrible 
facts” from everybody ; the people were more hardened, and talked 
on the subject with more cool indifference than in any other seaport. 
This he assigns to their greater familiarity with the cruelties incidental 
to the traffic. The Liverpool people, too, were exceptionally bitter 
and furious in their opposition. More than once the apostle of 
abolition was threatened with personal violence, and on one occasion 
only narrowly escaped from being thrown into a dock to drown; 
and drowned he would have been immediately, for no one would 
have attempted his rescue. Liverpool was thoroughly roused in the 
defence of what she considered the most important source of her 
wealth and the most valuable of her vested interests. The earliest 
attempts to legislate on this subject were rigorously opposed by 
the members for Liverpool, who in this only obeyed the all but 
unanimous wishes—nay, indeed, the commands of their constituents. 
Mr. Gascoyne declared abolition to be “unnecessary, visionary, and 
impracticable.” Petition on petition was poured into the House of 
Commons opposing all steps towards abolition, and proclaiming that 
utter ruin would follow such pernicious and injurious legislation. 
Through the twenty years’ agitation by which the abolition of the 
slave trade was preceded the influence of Liverpool in opposing the 
measure was second only, if even it were second, to that of London. 

An anecdote is told of the great tragic actor George Frederick 
Cooke which deserves to be repeated. He was announced 
to play Richard III, but during the day, as was only too 
often the case, the tragedian had been indulging in “ potations 
pottle deep,” and when he appeared on the stage was scarcely able 
to articulate. Then at once arose from the audience the cry 
“ Apology ! apology!” But the actor staggered to the foot-lights, and 
in his most tragically indignant tones exclaimed : “ Apology, from me 
to you! Why there isn’t a brick in your whole city that is not 
cemented with the blood of a slave.” And with this inconsequential 
utterance he scrambled off the stage. 

Liverpool was not ruined by the abolition of the slave trade, as its 
opponents gloomily prophesied. On the contrary, the town took a 
wider, a nobler, and a more rapid course in progressive prosperity. 
During the present century her career has been one of extraordinary 
growth and development. A writer who is fully informed on the 
subject says :— 

Rapid as was the progress of the commerce of Liverpool in the last century it 
is more than equalled in the present day. From the large share the merchants 
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possessed in the African slave trade it might have been apprehended 
that the cessation of that traffic would have seriously affected their interests. 
But it was not so. A succession of causes continually tended to open up fresh 
channels for enterprise and to give increased facility to mercantile operations. 
The most powerful of these was the warehousing system, which gave all the 
advantages of a free port to one possessing so many natural and artificial 
advantages. It was followed by the partial opening of the trade to the East 
Indies; next by the introduction of steam navigation; and, during late years, 
by the complete abolition of the East India Company’s monopoly. In addition 
to these causes the rapid advance of our original descendants in the New World 
in wealth and population has called into operation the intercourse chiefly carried 
on through this port. Lastly, with her skilful engineers and fortunate position 
as the outport of a country abounding in mineral fuel, she holds the sinews of 
that mighty power which is“extending its conquests over the wide world; walking 
the waters through storm and calm, and bridging the Atlantic itself; gliding 
over the peopled plains of the Old World, through the eternal forests of the 
New, and as it passes along scattering in its train civilised man, his energies 
guided by Christian knowledge and by his expanding wants and national 
desires. 

In proof of this marvellous accretion it is only necessary to 
mention the increase of population since 1800. It was then, as I 
have already stated, about 75,000; in 1861 it was 443,938, and at 
the last census in 1871 it was 493,346—thus in seventy years showing 
the enormous increase of 418,346 persons. Figures are not always 
interesting reading, but in most cases it is only by figures that we 
can obtain anything like a comprehensible and accurate idea of the 
extraordinary development of our great towns during the present 
century. 

The political influence of Liverpool has generally been exercised 
in the Conservative interest, but in the great Reform agitation a large 
and influential Union was founded, which co-operated with that 
at Birmingham in its active support of the Bill. Petitions very 
numerously signed in favour of the measure were sent to Parliament, 
and a vast amount of Liberal enthusiasm prevailed. This was, how- 
ever, of short duration, and in less than three years after the passing of 
the Bill the burgesses returned to their favourite political side. The 
second general election after the passing of the Act was in 
January 1835, and then, notwithstanding the extension of the 
suffrage and the enlarged register produced by the addition of the 
ten pound householders to the number of voters, the’ Conservatives 
headed the poll. Since that time the public influence of Liverpool 
has almost uniformly been Conservative. This state of opinion in 
such an active community, added to the great change which within 
a few years has taken place at Manchester, will afford some explana- 
tion of the general Conservative reaction by which nearly the whole 
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county of Lancashire was so signally distinguished at the last 
election. 

During the American civil war Liverpool ardently sympathised 
with the Southern States, and all her influence was exerted in that 
direction. A large number of privateers were fitted out in, and sailed 
from, her docks in their hazardous and illegal enterprises. Persistent 
but unsuccessful efforts were made to induce the English Government 
to recognise the Southern States. At Birkenhead, a place which 
bears the same relation to Liverpool as Gateshead does to Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Salford to Manchester, and Aston to Birmingham—.in fact for 
political purposes the two places may be considered as one—at Birken- 
head the Messrs. Laird built for the Confederates the vessel which, 
under the name A/adama, won such a notoriety as a privateer, and drew 
this kingdom into a series of difficulties which at any moment might 
have led to war, and which ended in inflicting a heavy penalty on 
the nation. Beyond question, Liverpool must be credited with the 
chief of those acts which after ten years of mutual recrimination led 
up to judgment against us in the Court of Arbitration at Geneva. 

Liverpool is the birth-place of an association which is slowly 
growing in importance, and which promises at no very distant date to 
exercise a great influence on public opinion. To various large towns 
has been given the accomplishment of some particular public work as 
the crowning giory of its public life and history : to Birmingham the 
first Reform Bill, to Manchester the repeal of the Corn Laws, and it 
appears all but certain that to Liverpool will be given the no 
less important labour of systematising and reforming our national 
finances. In April 1848 the Financial Reform Association was 
founded. Its objects briefly stated are “‘ economical government, just 
taxation, and perfect freedom of trade.”. Its method is to create an 
educated’ public opinion on all subjects connected with taxation, 
national expenditure, and the influence of imports and duties on 
trade and commerce. To effect this end tracts on every part of our 
financial system, on taxation in all its branches, aspects, and bearings, 
its incidence and its application, are printed and widely circulated. 
Lectures on similar subjects are delivered by thoroughly well 
informed gentlemen in the different towns throughout the country. 
Leaflets on how the public money came and went in each past year, 
and how it is coming and going in the current year are published in 
large numbers, giving in the briefest possible manner the amount 
raised from the various sources of revenue and the way in which it is 
expended ; the cause and origin of the National Debt, and the way 
in which the public burdens have been transferred from the land to 
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the Excise and other taxes ; while the advantages of a system of direct 
taxation over that of Customs and Excise are displayed in the sim- 
plest manner. At the end of each year is issued the Financial 
Reform Almanack, in which is presented a vast amount of “tabulated 
fiscal, commercial; social, and political information,” all relating to 
the objects of the association, and furnishing in a clear and lucid 
manner a complete history of taxation as it affects the life and 
industry of the nation. Since July 1858 the association has pub- 
lished a monthly paper entitled the Financial Reformer, the 
recognised advocate.of its objects, which are:—“1. To use all 
lawful and constitutional means of inducing the most rigid economy 
in the expenditure of the Government, consistent with due efficiency 
in the several departments of the public service. 2. To advocate 
the adoption of a simple and equitable system of direct taxation, 
fairly levied upon property and income, in lieu of the present 
unequal, complicated, and expensively-collected duties upon commo- 
dities.” In this work “ political partisanship is distinctly disowned, 
the association being composed of men of all political parties.” 

In illustration of the influence already exercised by this association 
we have only to read a speech delivered by Mr. Bright at a large 
meeting which it held in Liverpool in December 1859, the views which 
he advocated being adopted as those of the association. The speaker 
proposed the repeal of taxes which pressed on the bulk of the people 
and on precarious incomes, and the substitution of others on property 
producing fixed incomes; the abolition of the income tax, the 
assessed taxes (except the house tax), taxes on marine insurances, 
fire insurances, and the duty on paper; the remission of all duties 
from the Customs tariff, except on foreign wines (and that these 
should be reduced from 5s. 6d. to 1s. on the gallon), foreign spirits, 
and tobacco. These proposals would have reduced the revenue by 
more than £26,000,000; to meet this loss he suggested a tax of 
8s. per cent. on all persons whose property was more than £100, 
which would produce £ 27,000,000, or an excess of £1,000,000. 
As to the wisdom or justice of these proposals I am not now called 
upon to express an opinion; I give the statement to show the 
influence which the Reform Association has had on the subject of 
taxation. Since this speech in 1859 the assessed taxes have been 
lessened, the duties on marine and fire insurances taken off, the 
paper duty abolished, and the income tax made small by degrees and 
beautifully less. ‘This epitome of the gradual change which is taking 
place in the public mind on the subject of taxation is a sufficient 
proof of the influence which this non-political association of Liverpool 
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has exercised during its existence, and is, doubtless, a prophecy 
of still greater fiscal reforms which it will effect. Mr. Cobden gave 
his full adhesion to its objects and pronounced a very emphatic 
eulogy on its proposals :— 

‘* I believe,” he said, ‘‘ your principles to be sound, entirely sound—as sound as 
those of the Anti-Corn Law League—and I congratulate you, gentlemen, on 
having for years kept this lamp burning in the midst of external darkness. You 
are very much to be honoured for having, although in a small minority, kept up 
the advocacy of principles which you believe to be true, which I believe to be 
true, and which the people generally will more and more believe to be true.” 


In all that concerns their local life and institutions the public 
spirit of Liverpool is rivalled by few large towns, and surpassed by 
none. In its public expenditure the corporation, which is very rich, 
rarely counts the cost if it is necessary that a great work should be 
done. Over £900,000 has been expended in constructing the 
splendid system of sewerage, in perfecting which “no expense or care 
seems to have been spared.” The Town Hall cost upwards of 
£110,000, and the Exchange more than £360,000, while some 
£400,000 was expended in the erection of St. George’s Hall and 
the Assize Courts. ll the public buildings are on a similar scale of 
magnificence, the charities are numerous and munificently sup- 
ported, the docks are the admiration of strangers from all parts 
of the world. For some time past Liverpool has run a neck- 
and-neck race with Bristol as to which place should be the most 
heavily rated in the kingdom. 

The munificence of many of her wealthy citizens is princely. A 
Free Library has been established for twenty-one years, and in 1857 
Sir William Brown, Bart., began the building of a fitting receptacle 
for the literary treasures of the town. This was finished in 1860, at 
a total cost of £40,000, the whole of which was borne by the generous 
donor. The Report for 1873 is now before me. I find that at 
the end of that year the Reference Library contained 56,828 volumes, 
and during the year there had been 489,270 issues. There are also 
two branch lending libraries called the North and South: the former 
contains 20,031 volumes, and the latter 20,799, making a total of 
40,830. The united issues of books in 1873" were 422,531. During 
the same period 428,501 persons visited the Museum. A Free Art 
Gallery has been greatly needed in the town, and, to quote from the 
last report of the Free Libraries Committee, “an attempt was made 
without success during the past year to gain the aid of the Council 
towards the erection of such a building, and subsequently offers of 


contributions were made by private individuals to the extent of £7,000 
Vow. XIIL,, N.S. 1874. ss 
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for the same purpose. The public, however, did not come forward 
in response, and the whole project was on the eve of a collapse 
when the Mayor, Mr. A. B. Walker, nobly came to the rescue, and 
immediately after his election to the chair on the roth of November 
announced his intention of devoting the sum of £20,000 to the 
erection of a building for an Art Gallery.” Thus two citizens alone 
will have devoted the sum of £60,000 for the proper location of 
works of literature and art. The new building is to be called “ The 
Walker Art Gallery.” 

It is a fact full of healthy promise and rich in encouraging 
example that so many of our large towns have been remarkable, not 
only for having organised and carried to a successful issue some one 
great public question, but having exercised a co-operative influence in 
moulding and forming public opinion on all questions that affect the 
general well-being of the nation. This distribution of power and this 
influence shared with so many other places render it sometimes a 
little difficult to trace accurately what has been the particular 
influence which this or that town has exercised on questions ot 
public policy, and still more difficult to point out its exact bearing 
and to show its precise extent. In cases of broad political changes, 
such as the effect of Birmingham on the Reform Bill of 1832, of 
Manchester on the repeal of the Corn Laws, and of both places on 
the question of national education, the lines are very clear and 
distinct. Liverpool has exercised an enormous public influence in 
various ways during the present century, but not in carrying any 
particular law or in repealing any old statute by which her name has 
been imperishably associated and in which her influence was para- 
mountly displayed. In the discussion and settlement of most 
modern questions she has had a “voice potential,” but it has been a 
voice united with other voices, and not so much a distinct and 
separate power which, acting alone, would have decided the fate of 
a measure or created and destroyed Governments. In producing 
the great Conservative reaction which dethroned Mr. Gladstone and 
placed Mr. Disraeli in power the influence of Liverpool has been 
very great. It was mainly through this influence that Mr. Gladstone 
lost South Lancashire in 1868, and since that year the county has been 
one of the most active forces in giving a Conservative turn to the 
electoral power of the country. The eight members returned for the 
four divisions of the county of Lancashire were all Conservatives. 
In Liverpool the two Conservative candidates headed the poll by 
large majorities, Mr. John Torr, the junior member, having upwards 
of 3,000 votes more than Mr. W. Rathbone, the elected Liberal 
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candidate; and but for the operation of the provision in the last 
Reform Bill by which no elector in a constituency returning three 
members can vote for more than two, three Conservatives would in 
all probability have been returned. As an indication of the growing 
influence of the Financial Reform Association it may be stated that 
Mr. Torr declared himself “in favour of a reduction of the public ex- 
penditure.” At Manchester the two Conservatives were also returned 
at the head of the poll, and one of the rejected candidates was Mr. 
Jacob Bright. Liverpool and the county generally is well repre- 
sented in the Government: Lord Derby being the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs ; Viscount Sandon, one of the members for Liverpool, 
Vice-President of the Council; and the Right Hon. R. Assheton 
Cross, one of the members of the south-western division of the 
county, Secretary of State for the Home Department; the Hon. 
Algernon F. Egerton, member of the south-eastern division, is 
Secretary to the Admiralty; and the Hon. Frederick A. Stanley, 
member for the northern division, is one of the Under-Secretaries of 
War. This is pretty well for one county. But the appointments 
in their relation to the county have been well deserved, owing to 
the great influence which Liverpool in particular and Lancashire in 
general have had in producing that state of affairs which has made 
them possible. 

At the present time Liverpool is engaged in a public work of such 
magnitude as to partake more of the character of an imperial than a 
provincial undertaking. The extent of her docks is enormous, but 
the existing system, great as it is, is not sufficient for the accommo- 
dation of her ever-increasing maritime requirements, and it is now being 
extended in a manner characteristic alike of the enterprise and wealth 
of this great town. The extension of the docks now in course of 
construction is for the accommodation of the steam trade. The new 
docks will occupy the space reclaimed from the foreshore of the 
Mersey between the north quay of the Canada basin and the 
Seaforth shore. The area of this space is nearly 1,365,000 square 
yards, the length about 6,200 feet, and the breadth 2,000 feet. It 
will be fronted by a wall of enormous strength, which will be faced 
with granite. At the back of the wall a public promenade will be 
laid out, which will, doubtless, form one of the most pleasant and 
attractive places of summer resort in or near the town. The cost 
will be very great, and the whole work will be one more monument 
added to the many already existing of the honourable public spirit 
of the people of Liverpool. 

Visitors to Liverpool at intervals of only a few years are habitually 
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astonished at the rapid changes in the town and the tokens of 
marvellous growth. Again and again have I been struck with 
amazement at the new streets, new buildings, mighty warehouses, 
and palatial-looking structures which have sprung up, seemingly by 
magic, during my comparatively brief absence from the town. This 
wonderful material progress of Liverpool—these manifest proofs 
of restless energy united with exhaustless wealth—produced a marked 
impression on the mind of Lord Erskine. Writing of a visit to 
Liverpool he says :— 

I had before often been at the principal seaports in this island; and, believing 
that, having seen Bristol and those other towns that deservedly pass for great 
ones, I had seen everything in this great nation of navigators on which a subject 
should pride himself, I own I was astonished and astounded when, after passing 
a different ferry and ascending a hill, I was told by my guide, “ All you see spread 
out beneath you—that immense plain, which stands like another Venice upon 
the water—which is intersected by those numerous docks—which glitters with 
those cheerful habitations of well-protected men—which is the busy seat of trade, 
and the gay scene of elegant amusements, growing out of its prosperity—where 
there is the most cheerful face of industry—where there are riches overflowing, 
and everything that can delight a man who wishes to see the prosperity of a great 
community and a great empire—all this has been created by the industry and 
well-disciplined management of a handful of men since you were a boy.” I must 
have been a stick or a stone not to be affected by such a picture. 


These feelings must have beea experienced by all who, like the 
present writer, have stood many, many times during the last half- 
century, and traced the continual growth and mighty expansion of 
this queen of English seaports. 

SEXAGENARIAN. 








A Pic-NIC AT VAUCLUSE. 
BY HORACE ST. JOHN. 


WHE idea was suggested in the coffee-room of the Hotel 
du Luxembourg, Avignon. It was after three days 
of devotion to the memory of Petrarch, and the ex- 

Papal city, notwithstanding the efforts of its inhabi- 
tants to keep en féte for a little while longer, was relapsing into its 
habitual gloom. The torrid heat was baking the Roman and Eccle- 
siastical ruins, peeling off the colour from the few remaining fragments 
of hypcetheral painted wall, and evolving from a hundred gutters 
those myriad fragrances which have given a kindred and conflicting 
renown to Cologne. Under such circumstances even gurgoyles and 
flamboyant turrets are apt to tire ; and thus it came to pass that four 
idle Parisians, as many young naval officers from Marseilles, two or 
three sons of Provengal families in the neighbourhood, and a solitary 
Englishman—now writing these lines in an apocryphal Petrarch’s 
cottage—found themselves at a loss for amusement. The English- 
man suggested a pic-nic within sight of the classic fountain—as it is 
called—of Vaucluse. 

The Englishman immediately repented him of his rashness ; for, 
albeit that the notion of a “ peek-neek” was declared charming, no- 
body knew what it meant, and it was not until after an adjournment 
to a café, with a course of café frappé, vermouth, absinthe, and native 
bitter beer, that the plan was fairly laid, the day but one following 
being fixed, with a rendezvous at the railway station. As I expected, 
nothing had been provided. No foreigner understands a pic-nic in 
the Epping Forest sense of the term. We were not worth a pork-pie 
or a sandwich amongst us ; but one of the Provencal gentlemen had 
despatched a messenger, ordering a breakfast a/ fresco from the Hétel 
Petrarque et Laure, with special injunctions that La Sorga should be 
fished for our pleasure. This, after all, was a relief, since baskets 
and knapsacks, bottles and crockery, would have been deplorable 
impedimenta. Thus we twelve started, arranging to miss a 
train at each station, and finally, if necessary, to walk. The 
first halt was at Morieva, a spot wildly beautiful, whence, through 
a gap in a double ridge of rocks, the eye ranged over an immense 
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and magnificent landscape. Next, a ferry-boat, breasting the 
rapid and sparkling Sorgue, crossed to the islet on which stands 
Thor, venerable ‘and picturesque, rich in Byzantine relics, but not 
equal to de L’Isle, with its antique tower and church, and not so 
inviting as Saumanes, where the gorge of Vaucluse commences. Here 
towers Bandelon, the Parnassus of Petrarch ; here, in a hollow of the 
rock, green with ‘pines and olives, shines the white villa of Baume ; 
in front, the Bishops of Cavaillon have left a few fractured arches 
and cloisters of a military type; and at this point—beyond- which 
the railway does not go—the guide triumphantly waves his cap, and 
indicates a_house which was zof Petrarch’s. A little cottage, nestled 
at the foot of a tremendous rock at the farthest end of the village, and 
close to the stream,*has much better claims to be regarded as the 
poet’s habitation—though cottages are not greatly in the habit of 
lasting five hundred years for the sake of amateur sketch-books. A 
rough and climbing{walk of four miles had exasperated all our appe- 
tites, and breakfastjwas anticipated with zeal, when the guide came 
moodily down to say it would not be ready for two hours. A waiter 
followed him, however, with a basket of wine and cakes, wherewith 
we were fain to be content, though our marine friends had come pre- 
pared to dispense, also, from large flat case-bottles of cognac. A 
word, however, is due to the said waiter, in his neatly cut white 
jacket and bell-mouthed trousers, broad crimson silk sash and can- 
vas slippers, whose talk was incessantly of the fountain and the 
grotto—both misnomers, since the latter is an enormous cavern, and 
the former an impetuous cascade. 

But this was the moment for a glance around and for receiving 
those first impressions which never wear away. I confess to being 
overpowered by the sentiment, by the charm, by the magic, of the 
place. So this was Vaucluse! It seemed to have a soul. I had seen 
the laurelled head in bronze borne triumphantly through the narrow 
streets of Avignon; but here arose a vision of the half shrouded face 
that more than five centuries ago haunted these rocks and waters. 
No solitude, though cities, towns, and villages lay so near, could be 
more complete. High above all rose Monte Ventosa; winding 
through several channels, separated by islets resembling flower- 
baskets, the Sorga danced and bubbled, as if glad to escape, as it 
does in foam and thunder, from its dark prison of stone, where all 
is quietude and silence. Overlooking the exulting and abounding 
torrent swells a cliff of gigantic height, the grim and sterile sides of 
which cast a perpetual shadow. Passing within the mighty hollow 
the idea of grandeur is in no way diminished. You are in a double 
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cavern, arch within arch, the outer one being sixty feet high ; and 
though the roar of the falling stream is so near, all is still, From the 
unplumbed depths of the earth rise incessant volumes of water, and 
not a ripple breaks the black surface. Of course you drink. The 
water is exquisitely clear, but acrid to the taste, and well adapted to 
its unromantic use in tanning and dyeing. Beyond, a second arch, 
half the height of the first, opens into a huge cell wherein darkness 
is visible indeed. Yet in this darkness the poet composed that trio 
of sonnets, “ most musical, most melancholy,” known as The Three 
Graces ; and in that simple cottage, with white walls, gently-sloping 
roofs, lulled by the deep murmur of the Sorgue, he lived on brown 
bread, figs, raisins, nuts, and almonds, and filled the portrait-gallery 
of his imagination with her face and form—her golden hair, snowy 
skin, starry eyes, and voice of music, even her dress of embroidered 
purple. 

It was impossible not to fall into a reverie over these visions, 
notwithstanding that my companions were trying the echoes, joking, 
swearing slightly at the non-appearance of breakfast—which now, 
however, began to’appear and made one of the little islets look more 
fascinating than ever. And there was a Petrarchian character in the 
banquet itself—the brown bread and dry fruit being religiously added 
to our less ascetic fare, with copious minglings of wine to enrich the 
pure flow of the Vaucluse fountains. Speedily the novelty of the 
sight brought forth inquisitive groups to behold the strangers feasting : 
tawny old women, young girls with eyes 


Black as moonless midnights— 


some with wreaths of blossoms on their heads—most, however, 
wearing the quaint Vauclusian head-dress, scanty skirts trailing on 
the ground, white kerchiefs folded modestly and gracefully over the 
bosom. Why, there was small necessity in this changeless nook of 
Europe for masquerading in order to bring back the thirteenth 
century. Even among the men, not a few, in their enormous blue- 
lined hats and scarlet jackets, were of singularly Old World aspect. 
No one looked at the cavern, at the cataract, at the monumental 
column, at the fragments of ancient architecture ; but all, not less 
than ourselves, were delighted when, along the miniature coasts, the 
maidens of the valley began to dance the dainty Farandole—a kind 
of lady’s chain—an exclusively Provencal measure, and to sing the 
songs of the Provencal Felibres, partly traditional, partly improvised, 
the language of which, coming down uncorrupted through ages, 
seems the very mould for poetical ideas. Yet the Parisians call it 
patois / It is, at all events, the language of the earliest and most 
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precious literature they possess, and sounded with inexpressible 
melody among the mountains. 

Even a pic-nic in an enchanted valley must come to an end. 
Therefore, after I am ashamed to say how long, our pastoral banquet 
came to its close, with a good deal of singing of from the Provengal 
repertory, and the party broke up in a frame of mind quite prepared 
by this time for raptures. Was it that the inspiration of the spot 
had at length begun to work? Possibly; but a pyramid of empty 
bottles had been erected, at which, to the speechless amazement of 
the natives, well-aimed pebbles were hurled until there was not an 
unbroken neck among them. This duty accomplished, we went at it 
like a learned association, brought out a Pliny, made sure about the 
Roman origin of two pillars and a monolithic sarcophagus in the 
church, tottered from stone to stone of the ruins of the Roman 
Aqueduct, walked through a curious tunnel which has been converted 
into a street, and saw the celebrated fig tree which indicates the rise 
and fall of the water. If this touches the trunk something remark- 
able, the people think, is sure to happen. It had not so risen on 
the Arcadian day I am celebrating: but something remarkable 
happened, nevertheless; that is to say, the “ golden youth” scratched 
their names beneath silly verses on the idyllic walls. And then, on 
the natural terraces of grass outside, worse than all, snoring was 
heard. Let these hours be passed over, until the dim religious light 
of the southern evening softens even those towers of rock, and brings 
them out, purple and solemn, when it is obvious that our pic-nic is 
not yet over. Little pale torches flit among the recesses of the hills ; 
wizard gleams of light are visible from fifty or sixty small caves, 
natural or artificial, in the mountains; the sun sinks rapidly, as is 
usual here, leaving a sky, rose-tinted above, copper coloured below ; 
human beings appear as if dyed in this double light; the darkness 
deepens ; and a sudden flush, though not from sun, or moon, or stars, 
but as if from all commingled, reddens the snowy-walled convent, 
the dilapidated cottage with its steps of stone, the water as it falls 
and foams, the high-perched ruins of the castle once inhabited by the 
Bishops of Cavaillon, the hotel facade lower down, the little church, 
the fragment of a monastery, and all the fantastic scenery around 
them. Only one effect was yet to come—the illumination of the 
caverns by torches with coloured flames, and the picture then re- 
called the wildest scenes in “ Vathek”; a harsh double flageolet 
playing frantically and inconsonantly all the time. Enough of the 
valley for one day. The hotel coffee-room, ices and draughts, a 
merry supper, and a sound sleep, were welcome even after these 


Virgilian hours. 





A RAMBLING STORY. 


BY MARY COWDEN CLARKE, 


Author of “ The Iron Cousin,” ‘‘ The Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines,” ‘‘ The Complete 
Concordance to Shakespeare,” &c. 





PART V. 


OW I passed that night, or the next few days, I can 
hardly now recall; I believe I had a sharp attack of 
illness that subsided into low fever, and I remained 
prostrate, lost to all sense of life. The kind-hearted 

merchant came to see me, hearing I was ill; but declared that 
I ailed nothing, that I was only moping or homesick, and that all 
I wanted to make me quite myself again was to come into society 
and raise my spirits amongst fair ladies and good fellowship. 

‘* Don’t tell me, Hamilton ; I know that you’re only fanciful and 
blue-devil-ridden, a malady most incident to Englishmen ; I shouldn’t 
wonder if you’re pining after some blue-eyed sweetheart you’ve left 
yonder at home, and are thinking of returning already. Take heart 
of grace, man; cheer up! Come and see some of our Venetian 
beauties and compare their dark starry eyes with your charmer’s shy 
turquoise glances, and either confess that the bright diamonds out- 
shine them, or remain true, if you will, to the soft forget-me-nots ; 
but at any rate look and judge for yourself.” 

I smiled at his hearty cheerfulness, but shook my head. 

“Pshaw, Hamilton, be persuaded ; there’s to be a grand masked 
ball at the Marchesa Palmadoro’s to-morrow evening ; I must have 
you go. All the most lovely women of Venice will be present, for 
there is a kind of boast current that the city can produce quite as 
beautiful creatures among her ladies as this ‘ Bella Inglese,’ who 
is turning the heads of the young gallants just now; the ‘Bella 
Inglese’ is to be at this ball, and the Marchesa vows she will collect 
as many of her countrywomen to meet the fair stranger as shall 
surpass her in beauty, each in their several persons. That this may 
be openly proved, the Marchesa has intimated that she expects all 
the ladies at her ball to appear unmasked and all the gentlemen 
masked. ‘The only person not in the secret of this arrangement, as 
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regards its purport, is ‘La Bella Inglese’ herself; but all the 
Venetian fair ones have been whispered to shine out at their very 
best, for the honour of Italian charms ; so you will see an assemblage 
of beauty rarely beheld, Hamilton ; an opportunity not to be neglected 
by you, as man or artist. Come, promise me you will be there; I 
shall leave this card of invitation on your table, and shall expect to 
meet you.” 

At first, when he left, I believed nothing could have induced me 
voluntarily to go and once more look upon that face which, since I 
had found whose it really was, had become a thought of anguish and 
insupportable regret to me; I could not bear to behold that being 
who had been so long an exclusive memory to me, a blest source of 
treasured delight and hoarded contemplation, as something tenderly 
cherished and possessed by myself alone,—now known to be self- 
dedicated to another man’s image; to see that face, pale and saddened 
by a secret preference elsewhere, when I had so long remembered 
it lighted by the glow of a grateful impulse towards myself, seemed 
a torment akin to witnessing her infidelity. I knew that I had 
no remotest claim, no slenderest right upon her, and yet I had so 
long made her my own by faithful worship and adoring constancy, 
that I felt as though to discover her affections already gone were to 
be bereft of joy, of light, of hope; I knew that it had been a vague 
joy, a fallacious light, a mad hope, and yet to have them all at once 
destroyed was bitterness inexpressible. 

I paced my room for hours, with an aching, jealous resentment at 
the heart-subdued expression her sweet face bore, and feeling that I 
could not endure to see it thus again, when all at once a powerful 
reaction of impulse took place in me, and I was seized with as 
intense a desire to look upon her once more as I had before felt it to 
be impossible; I told myself that I would feast my eyes upon her 
gentle beauty and teach my soul patience in its bereavement ; or, if 
not that, it should gather strength of endurance from its very con- 
viction of hopelessness. I had hitherto indulged my memory in the 
image of that countenance bright with youthful promise and graceful 
cordiality ;—now I would force myself to behold it softened into 
mournfulness—a mournfulness inspired by a sentiment in which I 
had no share; and I would steel myself into courage from that 
thought itself. I now longed as eagerly for the time of repairing to 
the Marchesa Palmadoro’s ball as I had before shrunk from the idea 
of going. I furnished myself with an antique German costume which 
would serve my present purpose excellently for observing without 
being observed, in my re-awakened thirst to behold her. 
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I took my station in a retired corner of one of the spacious range 
of reception-rooms, and awaited the arrival of “La Bella Inglese” 
with beating heart and anxious eyes. From the persons around me 
I heard many an admiring anticipation, many a wonder expressed of 
whether she would indeed prove so matchless a beauty as was 
reported, and many a defiant belief that the Venetian sisterhood 
would come out victresses from the approaching competition. 

“What are you wasting your sight and speech here for, gallants ?” 
asked a young mask who joined a group of others standing near to 
the spot where I had stationed myself. ‘“‘I came to look for you, 
wondering where you could be, and fearing that you would miss the 
centre of all attraction; yonder, in the saloon adjoining the garden- 
grounds she is, with the Marchesa and some other ladies talking as 
calmly as though no such thing as rivalship, or beauty, or admiration, 
or any of the causes that drive men and women out of their senses, 
existed in the world. It is well that ‘La Bella Inglese’ knows 
nothing of to-night’s question, for her island pride might have made 
her decline the contest, though her beauty might well inspire her 
with confidence in the result. Come, come, let us go! By Venus! 
Every moment we lose is a wrong to our own eyes.” 

I followed the group of maskers, and as we reached the apartment 
which formed the end of the suite we found the crowd thicken and 
grow denser each moment; I succeeded in making my way by degrees 
until I stood within the doorway, and when there I paused to collect 
my courage to gaze upon her whom I had come purposely to behold. 

She was so surrounded by admiring observers that for some time 
I had no chance of obtaining sight of her; but gradually the room 
thinned, the concentrated interest waned, and the groups of maskers 
dispersed, attracted by other fair looks, those of the Italian beauties 
present, who cared little to remain in close vicinity to “La Bella 
Inglese.” 

Then I saw her; saw her seated in her sweet unconsciousness, 
her modest dignity, talking easily and quietly with the Marchesa 
Palmadoro, who had, with much tact and delicacy, carefully pre- - 
vented a suspicion of the point at issue from reaching her guest. 
Behind Lady Gertrude’s chair leaned a tall figure in a plain black 
domino, whose folded arms and air of haughty superciliousness told 
me plainly could be no other than her guardian uncle, Lord Haugh- 
tonhurst. He, like all the other gentlemen present, wore a mask, 
but in no other way did he seem to bear a part in the festal scene 
going forward ; he coldly bowed his head, now and then, to a gentleman 
near him, who was talking rapidly to him, apparently endeavouring 
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to entertain him with conversation, and who I guessed to Le 
Marchese Palmadoro. 

They were joined by a portly mask in old English costume, whose 
unaffected bearing enabled me to discern him to be my friend 
Mr. Maynard, personating the British merchant-prince Sir Thomas 
Gresham. He did not recognise me in my masking dress, and this 
encouraged me to draw nearer to the spot, that I might hear the 
sound of that voice whose gentle tones thrilled my heart with tender 
remembrance of the moment when they had once fallen upon my 
ear, full of soft yet earnest thanks. A draperied window afforded me 
convenient lounging-place, and I could stand there, losing no accent 
from her lips, no look, no movement of her features or person ; the 
rich yet simply-fashioned dress in which she was robed showed her 
perfect figure to advantage, and the few jewels she wore were even 
more tasteful than costly—though they were evidently of rare value ; 
on one of her white arms was clasped a large emerald held by strings 
of pearls, and her magnificent hair was braided with a single circle of 
diamonds, while the bosom of the dress was fastened by a cluster of 
the same gems. The fair cheek, in the animation of speaking, and 
with the heat of the room, had lost some of its accustomed pallor, 
and was tinted with a delicate flush, giving the eyes a portion of that 
lustre which had lighted them when first I met their speaking 
glance. 

Once, as she continued to converse with Madame Palmadoro, 
their beaming look chanced to rest upon the spot where I stood ; 
and for the instant, while the soft eyes actually encountered mine, I 
felt my frame tremble and throb from head to foot, as though she 
had suddenly addressed me : but my friendly window-recess allowed 
me to remain unnoticed, a mere motionless figure, one of the sur- 
rounding bystanders. 

Presently a masked cavalier, in the guise of Mephistophiles, 
approached the two ladies, and made a whispered appeal to the 
Marchesa, who smiled, and, turning to Lady Gertrude, said: “ Here 
is a countryman of yours desirous of the honour of dancing with 
your fair ladyship ; it requires the devil’s impudence to ask so dis- 
tinguishing a favour, but Mephistophiles is the most impudent of 
devils, so I think we must humour him. What say you?” 

“T seldom dance,” replied the sweet voice, with a timid referring 
glance of the gentle eyes towards the tall domino who leaned against 
the back of her chair. 

‘*The gentleman is known to me,” said the Marchesa, in a half- 
whisper to the tall domino; “he is an Englishman of birth and 
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station ; your lordship may suffer your niece to honour him with her 
hand in the dance, upon my guarantee.” 

The domino bowed stiffly, and the Marchesa nodded smilingly to 
the cavalier, who led Lady Gertrude to a place amongst the dancers ; 
as he took her hand in his, my heart bounded with a wild leap of 
grudging wrath, but the next moment I mastered my emotion and 
hastened to provide myself with a partner from among a bevy of fair 
young women near at hand. 1 succeeded in securing the position I 
had hoped for, opposite to the mistress of my adoring thought ; 
actually face to face with her, engaging in the same dance, meeting 
her eyes with mine, touching her hand with my own. I could have 
almost fancied that the fire which burned in my heart and glowed in 
my veins must have been betrayed through the pulsing fingers’-ends 
which encountered hers with eager yet reverent touch, but I was 
careful to control my ‘excitement and to shut within my own soul 
the rapture with which I thus found myself near her. 

At the conclusion of the dance I saw the cavalier, instead of 
leading Lady Gertrude to her seat, contrive to open a conversation 
with her, gradually drawing her apart from the crowd, under plea 
of walking up and down in the cool of the verandah terrace which 
led into the garden grounds. I hurriedly rid myself of my partner 
and followed them, keeping somewhat aloof, but retaining them in 
sight. 

I thought I could perceive visible reluctance in Lady Gertrude, 
while the cavalier persisted in leading,her farther and farther away 
from the company; at length I heard her make some direct 
objection, as he attempted to draw her beyond the lighted terrace 
into the garden paths which lay in partial shadow; in reply, the 
masked cavalier spoke with a vehemence that surmounted the assumed 
voice in which he had hitherto spoken, and, upon the natural one 
striking her ear, Lady Gertrude exclaimed : “ Sir Henry !” 

The name, her startled tone of surprise and repugnance, both 
made the idea flash into my mind who this masked cavalier was— 
no other than her old persecutor, the libertine baronet. 

He seized her hand, saying: “ Nay, I cannot lose this oppor- 
tunity—you must and shall hear me, now !” 

I stepped forward and stood before them. 

“* Must’ and ‘shall’ are not words to address a lady with, Sir 
Fiend ; Satan himself knows better manners than to use such a 
peremptory style. No harsher terms than ‘resplendent Eve,’ or 
‘ liebenswiirdiges Kind,’ according to Milton and Goethe.” 

“‘ And who the devil may you be, sir?” asked the mask fiercely. 
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“Do you conjure in your own name, Sir Lucifer? You have a 
choice of titles, you know, ‘ Modo’ he’s called, and ‘Mahu.’ But at 
any rate the Prince of Darkness should be a gentleman, and gentle- 
men deal not in ‘must’ and ‘ shall’ with ladies.” 

“What nonsense is this?” he exclaimed. “Oh, ay, my masking 
character. If I am Mephistophiles, that antique German student- 
garb proclaims .you my docile pupil Faustus, bound to do my 
bidding—therefore ”—— 

“Softly, Sir Fiend,” interrupted I. “Gutemberg, not Faustus, and 
the Father of Printing has gone far to subvert the dominion of the 
Father of Lies ; therefore, Cavaliero Mephistophiles, give place to 
thy betters. Know thy master and submit. Avaunt! Depart! 
Begone from this place, Sir Evil Spirit, and at once !” 

“A truce to this folly, sir,” replied he haughtily. “Iam in no 
mood for trifling and keeping up the humours of masquerade 
characters. I tell you plainly that I have words for this lady’s ear 
alone, and we can dispense with your presence.” 

“Until I have confirmation from the lady herself, I shall take 
leave to think it not altogether unwelcome,” I replied, looking 
towards Lady Gertrude, who, since I had spoken, had kept her eyes 
fastened upon my mask, as if they would have pierced its black 
surface. 

“* No, no,” she murmured, in answer to my appeal. 

“You tremble, madam; let me give you my support,” I said, 
advancing to offer her my arm. 

Sir Henry would have re-seized the hand she had withdrawn from 
his grasp, as he said: “ You will not, surely, permit an impertinent— 
a stranger—thus to interfere between us !” 

“ He is no stranger ; I accept his protection,” said Lady Gertrude ; 
and she clasped both her hands upon my arm, with a dignity at once 
womanly in its gentle reliance, and ladylike in its quiet decision ; 
both the action and her manner thrilling to my heart with a proud 
joy I had never till then tasted. 

**You know him!” exclaimed Sir Henry, his eyes flashing fire 
through his mask. 

At this moment these was a sound of approaching footsteps, and 
Sir Henry drew back, muttering a deep curse, and ground through 
his teeth: “ You shall repent this usage, madam! By heaven, I will 
yet have my revenge!” And with no farther word, he suddenly 
turned and disappeared among the trees of the garden grove. 

I was too much lost in the transport of feeling that clasp upon my 
arm to take much note of Sir Henry’s vanishing figure; all my senses 
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seemed absorbed in the one consciousness, until a soft voice fell 
upon my ear, musical in its breathing earnestness— 

“T think I am not mistaken in believing that I once owed my life 
to your timely care ; now, you have saved me from what is, to me, 
worse than death. My gratitude through life, my gratitude till death, 
are yours.” 

The Marchesa Palmadoro, whose approach we had heard, now 
came up, saying that in pity to Lord Haughtonhurst’s anxiety to learn 
what had become of his niece she had herself come in search of her ; 
and, begging Lady Gertrude to lose no time in returning to him, she 
hurried her way. 

I remained for a few moments longer upon the terrace, wrapped 
in the delicious dream which the late occurrences had thrown me 
into ; then, suddenly awakening to the recollection that I was losing 
sight of her while occasion still lasted for my preserving her in view, 
I re-entered the saloon and looked round eagerly, but fruitlessly ; I 
passed through the whole suite of rooms, with the same unsuccess, 
until I overheard a young masker saying to another that “‘ La Bella 
Inglese ” had just left. 

“I saw her dark guardian-spirit sweeping her off under his swart 
wing, down yonder staircase,” laughed the young man ; “he fears to 
have his white angel slip out of the bounds of his gloomy jurisdiction ; 
but let him have a care ; she will find her own snowy wings one of 
these fine days, and take flight from his dusk dominion.” 

I hastened towards the marble stairs he had indicated, and as I 
reached the base I caught sight of the tall black domino in one 
of the side rooms, assisting to shroud a slender white figure in a large 
mantle ; as he drew the hood over the fair head, the eyes chanced 
to be raised for a moment, and encountered mine; I saw, by the 
slight start and rapid change of colour, that I had been recognised, 
and the knowledge sent a rush of exquisite delight to my heart, to 
console me for seeing her, the next minute, borne away under the 
convoy of her austere protector. 

I leapt into my gondola, intending to keep theirs in view, but the 
delay occasioned by the crowd of boats waiting round the landing- 
place of the Palazzo Palmadoro prevented my effecting my purpose, 
and I could only return to my own dwelling to retrace, in joyful 
thought, the events of the night. 

Bright above all shone the rapturous conviction that I dwelt in 
her memory; that she had recognised me; that through all this 
intervening period she had retained sufficient recollection of my 
voice and of the incidents of our meeting to enable her to identify 
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me beneath my disguise and my mask. To know even this much, 
after all my late despairing misery, seemed a surpassing gladness, 
but when I coupled it with her voluntary acceptance of my pro- 
tection, with her spontaneous thanks, and with her cordial manner 
towards me, I was elated into proud happiness. Again I felt 
that trustful clinging upon my arm; again I heard those soft- 
breathed words of recognition and grateful acknowledgment ; again 
I felt that earnest, womanly clasp of her hand, with which she 
showed how willingly she owed assistance and safety to me.. And 
then came the passionate thought,—if she be thus fervent and 
capable of generous impulse towards one whom she knows merely 
as a man who had the good fortune to render her a passing ser- 
vice, what must be the ardour of that nature in a still, dearer 
sentiment ? I but too well knew, and,—oh, bitterness !—knew that 
it had not been my happy fate to inspire such sentiment. In that 
hour a fierce insane fury of hate and envy raged in my heart, as 
I thought of Maurice Darwin ; but as the morning hours advanced, 
and the calm light of heavenly dawn broke upon my fevered im- 
patience, I schooled it into a more temperate, more rational, more 
manly course of thought. I asked myself what right I had to 
grudge at the chance which had, unsought, and all unconsciously, 
befallen him, and what title I had to feel injured by a prefe- 
rence which, even had it not been bestowed upon him, might never, 
in all probability, have been yielded to me ; I endeavoured to reason 
myself into contentment that I should have been so blest as to have 
won even such share of her esteem and liking as she bounteously 
allowed me, and I resolved that I would sedulously endeavour to 
render myself more worthy of it, as well as try and secure it by 
all means in my power. 

I was casting about in my mind how I might improve > the oppor- 
tunity which fortune had granted me of meeting her again, when I 
received a note from my friend the English merchant, begging I 
would come to him at my earliest convenience, as he had something 
important to communicate to me. 

I found Mr. Maynard in the midst of business, as usual ; but also, 
as usual, kind, friendly, and most hearty. He despatched some of 
his immediate concerns, and then took me into his private room. 

“My dear Hamilton,” he said, ‘I am not a professing man, but 
I like you. I have long hoped to ask you to paint a picture for me, 
leaving the subject to your choice ; but I have this morning obtained 
an order for one, which must occasion mine to wait. I the less 
regret this as the one in question will be a much more advantageous 
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opening, and an introduction to an excellent connection for you. 
Lord Haughtonhurst”—as he pronounced the name Mr. Maynard 
turned to look into the drawer of his library-table for something he 
wanted, so that the start with which I heard the name passed un- 
noticed —“‘ Lord Haughtonhurst, that stilted personification of 
arrogant will, did me the honour, as he considers it, of sending me 
his card, and requesting me to call on him. He received me in his 
own lofty style, and informed me that he wished to have his niece’s 
portrait taken in the dress she wore at the Marchesa Palmadoro’s 
ball, as a commemoration of the triumph which he understood Lady 
Gertrude Vivian had unconsciously achieved when made the 
involuntary representative of her countrywomen’s English beauty. 
He continued to say that he did not altogether approve of such 
foolish rivalships or of such public displays, but that as his friend 
the Marchesa had expressed a wish to have the painting he did not 
choose to refuse ; accordingly he had sent for me that I might recom- 
mend some artist capable of executing the portrait, and if I could do 
so he would appoint an early day for his niece, Lady Gertrude 
Vivian, to give the first sitting.” 

I scarcely breathed as Mr. Maynard went on :— 

“T answered that I fortunately knew a young English artist, now 
in Venice, for whose skill and excellence I could vouch, and who, 
I doubted not, would willingly undertake the commission. I noticed 
that at the mention of ‘a young English artist’ both uncle and 
niece were visibly moved. My lord hastily inquired the name of the 
artist, adding, in his usual cold, haughty way: ‘As for skill and 
excellence, those are important points, of course ; but what I would 
have Mr. Maynard’s guarantee for is the man’s respectability and 
propriety of conduct. These artists are often mere common people, 
with an infinity of presumption and forwardness perfectly intolerable.’ 
I replied, with some warmth, that my friend was as complete a 
gentleman in heart and mind as he was gifted in his profession. 
My lord waved his hand with a lofty air and a slight sneer as he said : 
‘Oh, doubtless, doubtless, or he would not be favoured by Mr. 
Maynard’s patronage and support. Still, I should be glad to be 
satisfied on this point by his passing his word of honour for his 
artist-friend being a person of decorum and staid behaviour, one 
whom a nobleman may suffer in his house with security ; and above 
all, I shall feel obliged by being told this artist's name.’ ‘His name 
is Sydney Hamilton,’ I answered ; and as I pronounced your name 
a curious change came over both their countenances : his lordship 
seemed relieved, I fancied ; her ladyship looked—but I can hardly 
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make out how she looked, for she bent her head over some little 
elegant needlework she held, and raised it no more while I stayed. 
Presently my lord said he should be glad if I would appoint Mr. 
Hamilton to-morrow for the first sitting. I took my leave, and the 
moment I returned home I sent for you, Hamilton, that we might 
talk over the matter.” 

Just then Mr. Maynard’s confidential clerk entered the room and 
gave his master a letter, upon opening which the merchant begged 
me to excuse him, as it required his immediate attention ; he shook 
me by the hand, bidding me be to-morrow at Lord Haughtonhurst’s 
house, and was soon deep in the perusal of the letter. 

Ina tumult of expectation I returned home, and with still more 
agitation did I prepare to fulfil thejfollowing day’s appointment ; but 
I carefully schooled myself into external calmness and self-possession, 
remembering that I should be subjected to the constant and severe 
scrutiny of Lord Haughtonhurst’s eye. This self-discipline was of 
great value to me, for had I not previously imposed upon myself the 
utmost composure of manner I should have been thrown off my 
guard by finding his lordship not,with Lady Gertrude when I was 
ushered into her presence. 

She rose to receive me with her own mingled dignity and benign 
womanly gentleness ; she had a somewhat heightened colour as she 
advanced and gave me her hand ; and then resumed her seat. There 
was a curious compound of cordiality and reserve perceptible in her 
manner which I could not precisely define, but which helped to 
confirm me in my own carefully maintained self-possession and calm 
respect. She was the first to speak. 

“ My uncle, Lord Haughtonhurst, hoped to have had the pleasure 
of meeting you, but a letter from Naples summoned him abruptly 
away and prevented him from being present to-day to receive you; 
he left it with me in charge to explain this for him, and to request that 
you will accept it as an apology for his unavoidable absence.” 

_ “T understood it was his lordship’s,wish that this morning I should 
commence the portrait he desired me to paint; is your ladyship 
inclined to give the sitting proposed ?” 

She bowed and smiled, pointing to the easel and canvas I had 
sent for the purpose, which were already prepared in painting order. 

“‘ These are all so deftly prepared,” I said, “that I imagine your 
ladyship is not unacquainted with their use. You probably paint in 
oils yourself?” 

“T have tried to sketch and copy a little,” she answered, “but I 
fear I am too great an enthusiast in Art ever to be sufficiently satisfied 
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with my own attempts to persevere ; and without perseverance, what 
artist ever excelled? What amateur ever became an artist?” 

“Yet you confess yourself an enthusiast, and enthusiasm does 
much to induce perseverance.” 

“« My enthusiasm but serves to damp my inclination to persevere, 
since it exalts my admiration for Art itself while it humbles my 
opinion of my own endeavours in Art: had I not so high an admira- 
tion for painting, I might be more easily contented with the pictures 
I have tried to paint ; as it is, I have given up painting myself and 
bestow all my attention upon the paintings of others. Here, in 
Italy, there is a perpetual banquet for us lovers of Art.” 

I was so lost, for the moment, in the delight occasioned by the 
little word “us” in her mouth, addressed to myself, that I had no 
words for reply. Presently she said— 

“T have forgotten to ask you what position you wish me to take 
for your picture, Mr.—Mr. Hamilton. An artist should have 
entirely his own way in the disposal of his sitter, in order that his 
picture may be quite to his mind. Will you tell me how I should 
place myself?” 

“Remain as you are. Itjis precisely the attitude fitted for this 
picture, which is intended, I hear, to memorialise your triumph in 
honour of English beauty. It was thus you sat, easily, naturally, 
quietly unconscious, when you achieved your conquest on behalf of 
your countrywomen. Your ladyship cannot do better than preserve 
the same position.” 

Lady Gertrude laughed, blushingly: “Ah, that was a traitorous 
contrivance of Madame Palmadoro’s to inveigle me into so vain- 
seeming a competition with her universally acknowledged peerless 
countrywomen; but the Marchesa has promised she will every- 
where proclaim that I was entirely innocent of any participation in 
the deed, while she takes the whole blame of the treachery ; she has, 
moreover, bribed me into forgiveness by a gift of one of the glorious 
Titians from her own gallery; it is the portrait of a Venetian lady, 
and I tell her I shall hold it as a self-evident proof that Italian 
beauty is pre-eminent over every other in the world.” 

“ And the portrait of the English lady which I have been entrusted 
to paint is to replace the portrait of the Venetian lady in Madame 
Palmadoro’s gallery. The Marchesa manages to retain the repre- 
sentative of British beauty still enthroned. The hopeless task of 
competition reverts upon the unhappy artist, who has to replace 
Titian and to do justice to the supremacy of his ‘countrywomen’s 
charms. Your ladyship talked of vain-seeming in the attempt to 
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vie which was cast upon you unawares: what name shall be assigned 
to the voluntary assumption of the painter?” : 

“Bold attempts in Art are noble ambitions,” smiled Lady Gertrude; 
“he who fears to treat a subject in which Titian has excelled or that 
Guido has immortalised will have to give up painting human heads 
altogether. He rather makes these masters his worshipped models, 
and gathers courage from modest yet ardent homage, instead ot 
growing faint-hearted from despair at equalling them.” 

“Your ladyship knows how to supply moral inspiration for a 
picture, as well as to furnish personal material for one. Marchesa 
Palmadoro has shown her judgment throughout ; she will receive fair 
exchange, even for her Venetian lady.” 

“The Marchesa herself forms a not inadequate impersonation of 
the graces that distinguish some of her countrywomen,” observed 
Lady Gertrude ; “she has the golden hair, pencilled brow, and clear 
complexion that we see in so many of Titian’s and Giorgione’s 
Venetian women, and which, when possessed by Italians, are so 
much esteemed by them. You, as an artist, allow that Madame 
Palmadoro is a very beautiful woman, do you not, Mr.—Mr. 
Hamilton ?” 

“ Lineally, as far as features, shape, and outline go, very beautiful,” 
I replied. “ But she has precisely that lack of expression, or rather, 
perhaps I should say, that want of right expression, which is to me a 
defect in many of the pictured countenances you point out as 
resembling her; in few of Titian’s portraits do I find loveliness ot 
look as well as beauty of feature ; his women’s faces, to my mind, 
want the sentiment, the expression of refined womanhood which we 
find in Coreggio’s, Guido’s, and Guercino’s; sensibility, modesty, 
soul-beauty, you seek in vain among the woman-portraits by Titian ; 
and to my thinking Marchesa Palmadoro’s face wants this charm to 
make it a really beautiful one.” 

I looked steadily upon my easel, not daring to let my eyes rest 
upon that face which, to me, formed the embodied ideal of consum- 
imate beauty in woman ; and resolutely controlled the throbbings of 
my heart into quietude of look and manner. 

“Your words are borne out by those pictures of the masters you 
name in the Tribune at Florence, Mr. Hamilton ; the faces of the 
two Venuses by Titian have both that defect you speak of; while the 
Guercino’s ‘Sybil’ and the Coreggio’s ‘ Virgin,’ in the same room, 
possess an expression most divine in their several delineated senti- 
ment ; the Mother’s face, as it bends over her babe while she claps 
her hands for its delight, beams with joy and tenderness; and the 
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Sybil’s countenance contains a rare combination of exquisite sensi- 
bility with noble intellect.” 

“You allude to treasures in the Florence Gallery which I know, as 
yet, only through the medium of engravings; but there is a St. 
Cecilia, in our own English Dulwich Gallery, which is one of the 
most seraphic heads ever painted: the face is saint-like in its 
abstracted look, and yet most womanly in its gentle beauty and 
charmed interest ; the hands are placed on the organ-keys, and the 
whole expression of the head and countenance is that of a rapt 
attention and listening delight; it is indeed musical beatitude de- 
picted upon canvas.” 

“T know the picture,” said Lady Gertrude ; “it has always been a 
favourite with me, and, I think, is the St. Cecilia of all the old 
masters which I best like. You have not yet visited Florence, you 
say, Mr. Hamilton ?” 

“This is my first visit to Italy, and I have not yet been farther 
south than Lombardy ; Venice has had such powerful enchantment 
for me that I have not been able to quit her magic sphere.” 

“The admirers of Titian scarcely know his full merit until they see 
Venice,” replied Lady Gertrude ; “his most magnificent pictures are 
certainly here, and in richest abundance.” 

“Your ladyship’s gallery at Ashdale boasts a very fine, though 
moderate-sized painting of this master; you are fortunate in being 
the mistress of so choice a gem.” 

“You know Ashdale ?” said Lady Gertrude, her tone as well as 
her varying colour bespeaking her awakened interest. 

“T was employed to paint a portrait of Sir John Lawler, and 
during my stay at Hazelshaw I was taken to see the picture-gallery 
at Ashdale. It is a valuable collection, and unusually large for a 
private one. It was your ladyship’s boyish adorer, Jasper Lawler, 
who was my cicerone at Ashdale, and showed me with affectionate 
enthusiasm each haunt of the lady of his youthful fancy.” 

Lady Gertrude smiled, sighed, and said with a sweet tenderness 
in her eyes and voice— 

“Poor lame child! Poor boy Jasper! He was a gentle-spirited 
lad, full of all good feeling.” She fell into deep musing, and then 
said suddenly : “ You met Miss Lawler, too, Mr.—Mr. Hamilton ?” 
She had raised her eyes as she spoke, but the next moment dropped 
them, while a deep blush mounted to her temples. When she 
resumed the conversation it was with an additional tinge of that 
constraint and reserve which I said was perceptible amidst the kind 
courtesy of her manner. I had noticed that this constraint and 
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hesitation had especially accompanied the utterance of my name. 
Each time it more and more struck me, until at last I resolved the 
point in my own mind by believing that it possibly arose from 
addressing by name a man whom she had so long known merely as 
a stranger who had once rendered her a service, and that it came a 
little oddly and unaccustomedly to her tongue. Now, when I 
noticed her embarrassment upon the mention of Miss Lawler and of 
my having known her, I thought a dread might have crossed Lady 
Gertrude’s mind lest the young lady should have alluded to some 
circumstances of the fever—of the betrayed attachment. I hastened 
to relieve this by speaking of the affectionate respect and esteem 
with which Miss Lawler always mentioned her name, and the evi- 
dent pride she took in possessing the friendship of Lady Gertrude, 
as well as the animated warmth with which she attributed a bene- 
ficial effect to its influence upon herself. Again the gentle smile 
passed over the lady’s countenance and the soft sigh was breathed 
as she said— 

“They were kind-natured, genuine-hearted people, the Lawlers. 
Worthy Sir John! Is he the same irascible, good-humoured being 
he used to be ?” 

I told her the tale of the stolen match and the father’s bluff 
pardon, which took us all so much by surprise. She showed a 
pleased interest in the story, and thanked me with gentle grace for so 
well beguiling the time of a sitting for a portrait, usually held to be 
so tedious. 

Each morning, daily, those sittings now went on; I becoming 
more and more enamoured, yet more and more versed in hiding my 
secret emotions beneath an exterior calm, lulled into delicious peace 
and content by the present happiness of beholding her, hearing her, 
conversing with her, and painting that beauteous face and form with 
fondest, faithfullest truth; she kindly courteous, affable, and genial 
mannered. Insensibly the touch of restraint which I had at first 
observed in her demeanour towards me wore off and was succeeded 
by a winning ease of familiarity the most delightful. It seemed as 
though I had been known to her for years, so friendly, so undistant 
was her treatment of me. She had none of the condescension with 
which women of her rank frequently behave to artists and men of 
letters; but there was an equality, an air of free intercourse and 
good understanding such as might have subsisted between us had I 
been a kinsman or an esteemed relation. She seemed less the lady 
of title addressing the poor painter than the refined woman asso- 
ciating with her chosen companion. An old childhood friend, a 
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constant household intimate, could not have been upon a more 
pleasant footing with her. She conversed frankly, even playfully, 
while that look of open, ingenuous regard, so ineffably precious upon 
a beloved countenance, sat upon her sweet face each time it was 
turned upon me. 

As the days glided on I had the unspeakable joy of beholding that 
shade of pallor, that air of sadness and soft melancholy, pass away, 
while the delicate tint of the cheek and the mild lustre of the eye 
once more resumed their old dominion, and beamed upon me with 
the beautiful warmth and animation of which I held so cherished a 
remembrance ; there was even an expression of cheerful trust and 
confiding happiness in her manner now that filled my heart with glad 
tranquillity. I seemed to have exchanged solicitude and troublous 
thought for a serenity of satisfaction that had no place for anything 
else but the sole delight of being constantly with her. The hour for 
portrait painting lengthened into two, three, many hours, while 
neither sitter nor artist took heed of how time lapsed and melted. 

One morning, in the eagerness of an animated conversation, I had 
left my canvas untouched for a full halfhour, when Lady Gertrude 
rose from her seat and came over to where I stood, that she might 
see what progress had been made with the picture. She gaily chid 
me for my idleness ; and, taking the palette from off my thumb and 
the brush from out of my other hand, she began dabbing in a few 
touches, laughing at her own daring, but declaring she must make up 
for my lost time. So long as she trifled with the drapery I cared 
little to oppose her; but when she proceeded to approach the 
portrait-face, I made some vehement exclamation, which checked her 
hand. 

She smilingly gave me back the brush and palette, but remained 
standing beside me, watching me as I tried to go on with my work. 
But her proximity, the feeling of the palette upon my hand, lying 
there after having so lately rested upon hers, the touch of the brush 
that had just left her fingers, a sudden sense altogether of her near 
presence crept upon my heart and overpowered my faculties. I 
could not paint a single line: I found my hand trembling, and I was 
fain to stop that I might not betray its unsteadiness. I held my 
breath, and stood quite still, as if pausing to contemplate the picture. 

“No wonder that you are struck with your own slow progress, 
truant,” she playfully exclaimed ; “but I believe I must take my 
share of the blame this morning, Mr. Hamilton ; for I fear it is I 
who have hindered you with my thoughtless talk. Can you pardon 
me?” 
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I could not at that moment trust my voice to speak, and I 
remained silent. 

“You are not unforgiving, I hope,” she said, smiling ; then added, 
her voice beceming slightly tremulous, but gradually acquiring firm- 
ness, though very low, “I have forgiven you, and therefore have 
some claim to be forgiven in my turn. At first I had a little 
difficulty, because I was vexed that one I have so great a reason to 
be grateful to should be guilty of even a shadow of disingenuousness ; 
but now that I have convinced myself you must have~had good 
reason for what you did, and that I have no right to question your 
actions, I not only acquit you, but I tell you so, that there may be 
no reserve in my feeling of gratitude—that at least should be pure 
and perfect, and so it is.” 

As she concluded, Lady Gertrude gave me her hand, with that 
beautiful smile, full of womanly, bounteous feeling. I had no words, 
but I raised the benign hand to my lips; then I faltered— 

“You forgave me? Tell me for what offence.” 

“ Nay—offence it was not. Yet I felt hurt for your sake, for the 
sake of one'I had so much reason to thank—therefore was so eager 
to believe entirely right—that you should have travelled under a false 
name, should have allowed Mr. Maynard to introduce you here 
under another name than yourown. But I will believe that you had 
some powerful motive, and that what you thought good and fit to do 
must be good and fit to be done. You will not resent my candour?” 

“A false name! another name than my own! It is Sydney 
Hamilton. Could you for an instant imagine—does not your lady- 
ship believe that to be my real name ?” 

“I now that it is not,” she replied, with the touch of coldness 
and constraint which had before marked her manner. “You may 
have had private reasons for assuming it when you came abroad, but 
I know that it is not yours.” 

Had I not been too deeply excited for smiling I could almost have 
smiled at the quiet conviction with which Lady Gertrude said this. 

“Not mine, madam !—whose then?” I asked. Lady Gertrude’s 
voice sank almost to a whisper, but it was very firm as she replied : 
“Your wife’s—her maiden name. I remembered it, and guessed 
that you had adopted it, when Mr. Maynard mentioned it as yours.” 

“* My wife’s!” I repeated, in the utmost wonder; “my wife’s! I 
have no wife—I am not married.” 

“Not married!” exclaimed Lady Gertrude, as a strange expression 
of mingled emotion flashed across her face, leaving it crimsoned from 
brow to chin. She laid her hand on the back of a chair, as if for 
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support, and remained, with a soft dignity qu te her own, silently 
looking down, her face a little averted. 

“You do not believe that Hamilton is my name? What, then, do 
you suppose mine really to be?” 

She hesitated, as if she had some difficulty in pronouncing the 
words. Then, as by a resolute effort at dispassionate tone and manner, 
she said, very low, but very distinctly : “‘ Darwin—Maurice Darwin.” 

I sank at her feet, pressing my lips in raptured transport upon the 
folds ot her dress, upon the light ends of her scarf, upon the very 
ribbon that floated from her waist. She—who could not know what 
the simple utterance of that name involved of revelation to my soul— 
drew back, alarmed and indignant at my sudden vehemence of wild, 
impassioned delight. 

She trembled violently, then sat down in the chair and sought to 
resume that composure and self-command which forsook her as she" 
stood. But her agitation could not speedily be controlled, and she 
leaned back, supporting her bent head with one hand, while I with 
gentle force retained the other within my own as I poured forth the 
rapid, eager, incoherent disclosure of my constant adoration—my 
faithful, silent worship—my treasured thoughts—my hoarded 
memories—my singular acquaintance with her own story—my curious 
encounter with ever-recurring traces of her presence—the strange, 
involuntary way in which I had become possessed of a clue to her 
thoughts, and even to the knowledge of her heart-secret. 

The beautiful face, in its varying colour, its eloquent changes of 
look, bespoke her interest as she listened ; then, with an enchanting 
modesty of candour, as if extenuating the feeling she could not and 
would not disavow, she faltered, amid smiling blushes— 

**T owed you a life—and I thanked you—with all my heart !” 

The expression of her eyes, raised half archly, half timidly to 
mine, gave exquisite pointed meaning to her words, and I folded my 
arms about her waist, as she sat, in speechless thanks. She leaned 
towards me as I knelt, letting her white arms rest upon my shoulders, 
and, inclining her gentle head, approached my forehead with her 
lips ; but I drew them to mine, and Love’s own vermilion seal was 
set upon our mute exchange of plighted troth. 


(To be continued.) 
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Mr. Henry W. Lucy, who went up in the balloon the other day 
with M. Durouf, is quite charmed with his experience of aerial 
voyaging. He writes to me: “The progress of the car is the per- 
fection of motion as compared with all other methods of getting from 
place to place that I have had occasion to try. You know you are 
traversing space only by watching the fields or towns over which the 
‘balloon passes, and observing how they glide away from under your 
feet. But, on the other hand, you have a decided conviction that 
you are not sitting still, the sensation of motion being altogether 
novel. From Sydenham to Highwood we travelled at the average 
rate of thirty miles an hour, which is good railway speed. But there 
was no rushing of the wind, the steady air current scarcely fanning 
our cheeks as it bore the balloon along. Two of the passengers, 
finding their hats in the way, took them off and hung them on the 
spikes of the grappling iron that overhung the side of the car. On 
starting we rose to the height of a thousand feet with arrow-like 
speed; but as far as sensation of motion was concerned, it seemed 
rather that the earth was gradually sinking from beneath us than that 
we were quitting it. On descending there was again the same absence 
of sense of motion, or at least of such sense as we feel when dropping 
down from a height, say in diving into the sea, in going down a coal 
pit, or in swooping downward with the return of a swing. We knew 
we were descending chiefly because we saw the earth coming up to 
us, and rapidly took in the visual phenomenon of brown and white 
specks among the green fields branching out in legs and heads and 
tails, and presently demonstrating themselves to be marketable 
horses and sheep. What seems to me very strange is that this new 
sensation of the earth’s advancing and retiring as if it were dancing 
‘Sir Roger de Coverley’ with the stars brought no sense of dizziness. 
I could not look over the tower of Notre Dame without becoming 
giddy and manifesting a disposition to tumble on to the pavement. 
But I could look down over the frail basket attached to the balloon, 
poised 3,000 feet above the ground, with as much personal comfort 
as if I were sitting at a drawing-room window overlooking St. James’s 
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Park, and with considerably more satisfaction. In brief, it was the 
pleasantest journey I ever made, and since I was shot out into a 
ploughed field in Essex I have been constantly afflicted with a pro- 
found and poignant regret that I should have been born so soon. 
Fifty years hence balloons will probably be the regular means of 
intercommunication, and only rich amateur engine drivers will run 
railway trains, in the height of the season, just as stage coaches, 
drawn by thoroughbreds and driven by persons of quality, go to and 
from London to-day.” 





Some hint of the stupendous possibilities of future days not far 
removed from the present is suggested to my mind by a newspaper 
called Zhe Colonies. There is a scheme for the construction of a 
railway across the new continent from Port Augusta to Port Darwin, 
and its projectors see no likelihood of getting the work done except 
by encouraging the immigration of some hundreds of thousands of 
Chinese, Malay, Japanese, Cingalese, Javanese and other , Asiatic 
labourers. Upon this arises the question of the probable influence 
of such importation upon Australia as the seat of great nations in 
coming times. At present there are less than two millions of inhabi- 
tants in Australia, and it is thought that a dozen years would easily 
bring a million of Chinese workers into the country. “In none of 
the colonial dominions of the empire,” says the journalist, “are the 
inhabitants so purely British as in the Australian colonies,” and a 
dread seems to exist touching the consequences of swamping the 
Anglo-Saxon with the Asiatic element. The inhabitants of China 
number nearly half the human race, and China is next door neigh- 
bour to Australia. So a difference of opinion exists in the colony as 
to the policy of beginning a system of Chinese immigration the 
results of which no man can predict. Well now, upon this problem, 
which is discussed with no little anxiety by our antipodean brethren, 
does there not come into view a vast field of speculation relating not 
at all exclusively to the destiny of the last discovered world of the 
Southern Seas? Hard-bound customs, traditions, and prejudices 
have so acted upon the Chinese nation these last few thousand years as 
to keep them at home and in a stationary condition as to civilisation, 
and the result is that we forget the intrinsic importance involved in 
the fact of their enormous numbers. But there is really no good 
reason to expect that the Chinese prejudices and notions of a few 
thousand years’ standing will exist a few thousand years longer, or 
even a few hundreds or a few decades. The breaking down of those 
conditions would be a feat the like of which has been accomplished 
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many times in the last few hundred years. Looking at the remark- 
able things that have*happened unexpectedly since the turn of what 
is called modern history, it is not too wonderful to believe that in 
these fast-going times a quarter of a century would suffice to open 
the eyes of the Chinese to the fact that, considering their numbers, 
they are entitled to pretty nearly half the surface of this planet. Ido 
not for a moment imagine them playing over again the game of the 
Goths, the Visigoths, the Huns, &c., but by quite other and more 
modern methods they might very materially alter the character of the 
whole history of the world during the next hundred years. 





THE great uncertainties of the future of the civilised world seem 
to me to be increasing rather than diminishing. The next hundred 
years may see more gigantic changes, affecting the life of the 
leading races, than any other century, perhaps, since that which 
witnessed the fall of the Roman Empire of the West. I am not 
speculating upon revolutions to be brought about by new and unfore- 
seen wars. I have long been losing my respect for wars as the 
arbiters of our destiny. There was a time when the decision of the 
sword was accepted as final until it could be reversed by the sword. 
The losers bewailed their evil fortune, but they did not question the 
arbitrement until they were strong enough to try conclusions over 
again. Greece and Carthage never grew strong enough to turn 
the tables upon their conquerors, and they succumbed; and 
by-and-by Italy itself became almost a fadula rasa. But that 
sort of phenomena has ceased, and neither Napoleon the Great 
nor Frederick the Second, the Duke of Marlborough nor the 
Count von Moltke, makes very much permanent difference in the 
aspect of the world. Glance for a moment at what men are doing 
on the face of the earth now different from the doings of a few 
hundred years ago, and try to trace some of the changes to their 
causes. Here are a few of the causes at random. Columbus, 
George Stephenson, Captain Cook, Wilberforce, Rousseau, Adam 
Smith, Martin Luther, William Caxton. Now a hundred years is 
not a long period—not much longer than an ordinary single life-time 
-—but so many changes have come over the face of the world since 
September 1774 that the continents and islands of that day would 
not know themselves now. Louis XVI. had just ascended the 
throne of the Capets; there was no American Republic; the 
colonisation of Australia had not begun ; there were fifty years more 
to wait for the first railway. These items suggest the whole wonderful 
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story of the changes covered by the lives of the fathers of many of 
us now living. Is there any reason to expect that the coming 
hundred years will be less remarkable? 





“THank God for this war!” said a disciple of Malthus when we 
were all putting our hands into our pockets for the relief of the sick 
and wounded in the Seven Months’ War. “ There will be so much 
less to pauperise people at home.” That is one view taken of charity. 
Money in the hands of people who do not know what to do with it 
and walk about the streets dropping shillings and sixpences and 
sovereigns and #5 notes out of their pockets, is believed to be 
the root of half our social evils. But we are not all able to lay our 
hands upon our breasts and to thank God that we have never 
yielded to the temptation to give a beggar in the street a three- 
penny bit, and perhaps it is as well that we are not, for 
although there might be less poverty in the world — less im- 
posture—less idieness, and less vice—humanity without those three- 
penny-bit weaknesses would not be what humanity is. Poverty, 
and the sentiments which poverty calls forth, are part of the edu- 
cation of the world, and I know a wealthy manufacturer in the 
north, a man distinguished by his quiet and reserved benevolence, 
who fosters what he calls the art of giving as a necessary part of 
his moral culture. I wonder how many of us subscribe to charities 
and societies from the same motive, as distinguished from the 
motive of giving because to subscribe to this and that is one 
df the unwritten obligations of respectability. The name of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales at the head of a subscription list 
guarantees £1,000 or £2,000 the day after the fact is published 
in the Zimes. But there is at least one man of wealth in London 
who does not part with his cash in this spirit. I refer to the anony- 
mous donor whose gifts of £1,000 are acknowledged every now and 
then in the Zimes. Who is it? And what is his pet motive? Is 
it with him, as with my friend the manufacturer in the north, a matter 
of “culture”? Ifso, it is in his case intellectual as well as moral 
culture ; for his discrimination and care in the bestowal of his 
gifts are equal to his munificence. What is the Malthusian view of 
these splendid donations? Where is the difference in principle 
between a thousand pounds to a hospital and a shilling to a beggar ? 
The pauperising influence is the same in either case. It is a ques- 
tion only of safeguard against imposture, and it is quite possible that 
as much discrimination may be exercised in the giving of the shilling 
as in the dispensation of the funds of the hospital. Both forms of 
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relief are subject to abuse, and if the hospital bed has been in many 
a case a saving incident, so sometimes has been the chance shilling 
in the street. We have not learned yet to guard against the evil in 

either case. 





RETURNING to Tennyson’s habit of touching and retouching his 
finished work, to which I devoted a few minutes’ gossip last month, 
I note that the “‘Morte d’Arthur” has undergone many changes since 
its first appearance. There are few among the poet’s readers pro- 
bably who do not regret the substitution of one quite common- 
place line for its poetical forerunner. In the early rendering we 


were told that— 
The day 


Was slowly westering to his bower. 


In the late rendering the poet writes— 
The day 
Was sloping toward his western bower. 


“ Westering ” might surely have been allowed to stand. But this is 
only one instance out of many. The aptest illustration may be found 
in “Sea Dreams,” in which one of the finest couplets has been in this 
same carping vein reduced to the region of common-place. Mr. 
Tennyson is his own unkindest critic ; and, unhappily, no man can 
dispute his right to meddle with some of the loveliest verses in 
the language. This is the passage in its two forms. The first 
is surprising and bold; the second cautious and afraid. First 
rendering— ; 
It is not true that second thoughts are best, 
But first, and third, which are a riper first. 
Second rendering— 


Is it so true that second thoughts are best ? 
Not first, and third, which are a riper first ? 


The Laureate may possibly ask himself these questions some day, 
and may recur to his old readings. 





THROUGH fifteen or sixteen editions of his “Study of Words” 
Dr. Trench has asked his countrymen’ to believe that “saunter” 
is derived from the “sainte terre,” whence and hence pious 
palmers sauntered, or made pilgrimages. My polyglot correspondent 
insists that the philologist is wrong. There is not, he says, any 
historical corroboration of the derivation, and a little inquiry into old 
English district fatois reveals a far more likely origin of the word. 
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“In a collection of north country words,” he says, “I find ‘ anters’ 
for ‘ mishaps,’ and ‘anter’ is no doubt a contraction of ‘ adventure,’ 
as is ‘uncle’ of ‘avunculus.’ The Dutch of the present day say we 
will ‘adventure’ it, as we say we will ‘risk’ it, and in one of 
Chaucer’s tales two gentlemen are made to say they will ‘ aunter’ it, 
in a similar sense. Now, the ‘s’ before a verb has a peculiar inten- 
sive, active, personal force, and as ‘smelt’ is to ‘ melt,’ as ‘sneeze’ is 
to the ‘neeze’ of certain provincialisms, as ‘smash’ is to ‘mash,’ 
so I venture to say is ‘ saunter’ to ‘aunter,’ and the word originally 
meant to go out personally on an adventure. The old northern 
meaning of ‘anters’ was misadventures ; but there are numerous 
instances of words moving to and fro between the favourable and 
the unfavourable, the good and evil side of the scale. To-day, for 
example, ‘fortune’ has almost invariably a pleasant and welcome 
meaning, but in old wills the common phrase runs, ‘if it fortune 
that my wife die before me,’ and I do not think that it was intended 
that any sardonic significance should attach to the uses of fortune in 
that sense. To fortune was to happen, for good or for evil.” 





Can there be such a thing as an unconscious plagiarist? I do 


not mean a case like that of Wycherley, who spent his mornings 
in listening to a play, and then sat down at his table in the 
evening with the ideas of the morning floating in his mind, and 
reproduced them without the slightest suspicion that those ideas 
were not his own and that he had not generated them by a 
natural process in the afternoon under the apple trees. That was 
a peculiar example. Wycherley was in his dotage. All his faculties 
were gone except his memory, and his memory worked mechanically. 
I mean is it possible for a man in the full possession of his faculties 
to reproduce the thoughts—the illustrations, the epigrams—of another 
believing them to be his own? It must be so, unless we are to 
credit a great many authors with a defective moral sense. But I am 
not going to quote instances. They are constantly occurring to 
every man of extensive reading. What set my mind in a train of 
reflection upon unconscious plagiarism was a passage in a speech 
made by Lord Rosebery in the City a few weeks ago. His lordship 
was on the subject of the respective merits of commercial and 
classical education, and he said he could walk up to a map in the 
dark and put his finger on the site of Cicero’s villa, but if any one 
asked him where San Francisco was he should have to think twice. 
I dare say Lord Rosebery had not thought of Mr. Cobden that day 
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or remembered anything in any one of his speeches, but he must 
have heard of the great Free Trader’s sarcasm : “ These men,” said 
Cobden, speaking of our ambassadors and of the necessity of turning 
them into commercial travellers—‘these men know where the 
llissus is ; but they know nothing of the Mississippi. (It was twenty 
years ago.) Yet the Mississippi could float all the navies of Europe 
upon its bosom, and it took me half a day to find the Ilissus when 
I was in Athens, and then I only found the bed of the river. Halt 
a dozen washerwomen had dammed up the Ilissus to wash their 
clothes.” Thus Lord Rosebery allowed his mind to be caught in 
the meshes of a picturesque stroke of criticism. We all do it in 
turn. A terse and picturesque description lives in the memury like 
a proverb. A couple of years ago M. Gambetta called the 
Germans the Mohawks of civilisation, and the phrase apparently 
hit the Teutonic fancy so well that the Prussian journalists have 
refeathered the shaft, and are passing on the compliment by 
calling the Carlists the Ashantees of Europe. 





